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HANS ALFRED ANDERSON 
A. O. Barton 


T° THE long list of names of distinguished curators of 
this society who had passed away since the last annual 
meeting was added October 9 that of Hans Alfred Ander- 
son of Whitehall. Full of years and honors he closed his 
career at the high age of eighty-four years and seven months. 
In his later years he was best known as Judge Anderson. 
He was born in Sondfjord, western Norway, March 4, 1855. 
His middle name of Alfred—self-chosen in his early man- 
hood—had an interesting evolution. In rural Norway, sur- 
names of families at the time of his birth were taken chiefly 
from the farms occupied. The rather poor and bleak farm- 
stead of his birth had, nevertheless, the poetical cognomen 
of ‘Al Verden,’ or ‘All the World,’ possibly bestowed be- 
cause of the view it afforded. This became shortened to 
‘Alvern.’ When Anderson came to America as a boy he 
took, or was given, the name of Anderson, but he retained 
Alvern for his middle name, subsequently changing it to 
Alfred, to conform to American custom. He later realized 
that he might better have retained the name Alvern, so much 
more distinctive than Anderson; it now survives in the name 
of a granddaughter. 

In 1867, at the age of twelve, Anderson came with his 
mother and stepfather, Hans (Henry) Gunderson, to Big 
Slough, Jackson county, and on to Trempealeau. From 
there the family walked fifty miles in two days to Pigeon 
Falls for a temporary home with relatives, carrying their 
few belongings and an infant child. Of such stuff were the 
pioneers made. 
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Young Anderson early left home and, by working out 
among Yankee families in Wisconsin and northern Illinois, 
he became quickly Americanized and soon mastered his 
English. For one thing he became a diligent reader of 
books wherever available. His desultory country schooling 
amounted to only about ten full months. Returning home 
after an illness he was asked to teach a neighboring school. 
Walking to the home of the superintendent he spent a day 
there in visiting, took no examination, but carried home a 
teacher’s certificate. At the age of eighteen or nineteen he 
taught a school numbering over eighty pupils, many of them 
grown up and much older than he. 

December 11, 1877, he was married to Oline Fristad, 
whose family had come from the same region in Norway as 
Anderson. Their farm name ‘Fristad’ may have meant ‘Free 
Place,’ also of poetical connotation. From 1876 to 1884 
Anderson taught in the common schools, and some of the 
time was engaged in farming; but the dreaming, ambitious, 
self-schooled student had all along thought of a higher call- 
ing, and in 1884 he began the reading of law in the office of 
O. J. Allen, Whitehall’s first lawyer. While painting a 
bridge one day, an intriguing idea came to him, for painting 
is conducive to thought. So in 1887 he entered the Univer- 
sity law school then conducted on a top floor in the south hall 
of the state capitol. He completed a two-year course in one 
year, at the same time working in the law library to help pay 
expenses. When asked how he accomplished all this so 
quickly, he replied: ‘I had to; I had a wife and four children 
to support and had to begin earning a living for them.’ In 
1938, Judge Anderson attended the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration of his law class at Madison. 

The year of his graduation he was elected district attor- 
ney of his county at a salary of $600. He served only one 
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term but in that time prosecuted the most sensational court 
case in the history of Trempealeau county, one growing 
out of the tragic result of an outbreak of mob violence. 
Close friends and neighbors were caught in the net of his 
prosecution. 

In 1910 he was elected county judge, serving for ten 
years. This, with a term in the assembly of the Wisconsin 
legislature in 1921, constituted the sum total of his career as 
an elective public official, save for local positions in school, 
church, and on war boards. Among his partners while prac- 
ticing law was Herman L. Ekern, later speaker of the as- 
sembly and attorney general, who was to become his son- 
in-law. Judge Anderson retired from active practice in 1935, 
selling his interest to his partner, Burr Tarrant. At the 
time of his death he was president of the Tri-County bar 
association. 

Of a historical bent of mind from the beginning, Judge 
Anderson while serving as county judge, began the work 
that was to bring him most distinction and win him a curator- 
ship in this society. He became a Lyman C. Draper of, 
Trempealeau and adjoining counties. Not ambitious to 
shine, he adopted, in effect, the Chinese proverb: ‘Praise 
the great field, but till the small one.’ He passed by the over- 
worked field of state history with its repetitious legends and 
annals to glean in the smaller local confines for the virgin 
material of which history is made. In this way he obtained 
results. He interviewed the pioneers of the region—Ameri- 
can and Norwegian alike—reduced their stories to writing; 
then, when they passed on, they were adequately written up 
and with them was preserved a wealth of local history in 
general. The race of pioneer men and women was a great 
and heroic one, in the background of which often lay shin- 
ing fields of culture and romance, deeds of valor or endeavor. 
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But with no thought of self-glorification, most of them, in 

that day of no publicity, passed on unsung, and on their 
stones might well have been carved a favorite Roman 
epitaph: ‘I was not. I was. I am not.’ It told their story. 
From such oblivion Judge Anderson rescued many a name. 
The many well written obituaries in the Whitehall Times, 
the Galesville Republican, and the Black River Falls Banner 
of the period may be largely traced to Judge Anderson’s 
pen. It may be observed here that all of Judge Anderson’s 
writings were in English. 

He also began the collection of manuscripts, letters, pic- 
tures, newspaper items, utensils, etc., relating to the pioneer 
era. To store and preserve these he constructed—as earlier 
did Lyman C. Draper—a separate building to which he 
appropriately gave the name, ‘House of Memories.’ Here 
through a long period of years he collected pioneer memo- 
rabilia and in 1931 he presented the building and contents 
to the city of Whitehall. It is now owned by the county. 

Judge Anderson also promoted the erection of bronze 

,tablets and was instrumental in organizing the Trempea- 
leau county historical society, of which he was president for 
many years. He became a curator of the State historical 
society in October, 1919. It was once this writer’s privilege 
to spend a part of an afternoon with Judge Anderson in 
his ‘House of Memories.’ What remains most clear in mem- 
ory was the fine order in which he kept the records of the 
pioneers, all beautifully typed, folded and pigeon-holed for 
use. It seemed the best part of the collection. Interesting 
too was the confiding on his part that he was planning an 
autobiography. 

In this last year of his life Judge Anderson had the sor- 
row of losing a daughter and his wife, with both of whom he 
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had visited his native Norway in 1909, the daughter dying 
February 24 and his wife March 28. 

Judge Anderson was a strong, well-built man, slightly 
above ordinary height, of swarthy complexion. He was dig- 
nified, serious-minded, courteous, and of the highest charac- 
ter. Well read for a self-trained man, he could discourse en- 
tertainingly on a wide variety of subjects, and was in much 
demand as a speaker. Yet for all his seeming seriousness, he 
was essentially a dreamer, aspiring to higher and more beau- 
tiful things and better conditions, and one having the 
courage, the faith, and the perseverance to make his dreams 
come true. Poverty and hardship in youth strengthen char- 
acter, but sometimes also embitter and narrow one. This was 
not the effect on the resilient nature of our subject. In his 
youth he even wooed the muse, some well-packed verses in 
English having come down. The law is a jealous mistress, 
however, and would fain stuff the ears of her devotees against 
the siren call of other lures. This may explain also Judge 
Anderson’s indifference towards political honors. His his- 
torical studies, however, may have acted as a leaven to lighten 
the burdens of his legal and other cares. In these he has left 
a, legacy that will long give luster to his name. 











EMIL BAENSCH 
RauexH G. Ptums 


MIL Baensch was born in Manitowoc on June 12, 1857, 

and died in that city on August 17, 1939. The interven- 
ing span of eighty-two years identified him with nearly every 
activity that marked the growth of the community, and his 
interests spread out far beyond the confines of his birthplace 
and influenced the development of the entire state. 

Judge Baensch’s father, a refugee from Germany, upon 
his arrival in Wisconsin in 1848, engaged in the mercantile 
business. Here August Baensch and his good wife, Gesine, 
lived together among the hardships of a transplanted home 
until their little son had reached the age of five, at which time 
the father died. As a lad the fatherless boy worked for his 
cousins and uncles as a clerk; spurred on by his mother, he 
gradually accumulated enough to make it possible to attend 
the University of Wisconsin for three years (1877-80). On 
March 4, 1887, Judge Baensch was admitted to practice law 
in this state. 

Returning to his birthplace he read law for a time in the 
office of Estabrook and Walker, the former once an attorney 
general of the state. He was chosen justice of the peace, and 
then acted as city clerk for three years. It is from this early 
date that his many activities manifest themselves, and in each 
field a brief réswmé may be permitted. 

As a lawyer, it should be noted, he never was distin- 
guished as an advocate. Placed on the bench by Governor 
Rusk as county judge to fill a vacancy occurring in 1888, he 
was reélected as a Republican in a strongly Democratic 
county the following year. That office he held until 1894, 
during which time he built up a system that was a model for 
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the administration of that important cog in the local legalis- 
tic system. With these years of public service as a back- 
ground and an experience in the care of the property left 
behind by others, it was natural that he took an interest in 
the foundation of the East Wisconsin trustee company of 
which he became president, an office he held until his death. 
Allied with this service was that as head of the Manitowoc 
building and loan association. His talent in the organization 
of this society led to his planning of a model state law which 
was adopted under the administration of Governor Scofield, 
under which the savings of the people were destined to be 
protected for many years to come. In later years, while not 
often seen in the courts, Judge Baensch was probably con- 
sulted by more individual clients than any of his compeers 
in the city, and often the purpose of these visits was not so 
much for legal information as for his advice and judgment. 
Probably no Manitowoc citizen has received so great a 
measure of universal respect. 

The legal field led as a matter of course into political 
activity. The race for county judge against odds had whetted 
the young man’s appetite, and it was only natural that he 
looked with favor upon the movement to make him lieuten- 
ant governor, which came to fruition in 1894. These were 
the days of political conventions, and the maneuvers of those 
gatherings were of consuming interest to the judge. It was 
his good fortune to have his first ambitions realized and to 
serve through two terms as the vice governor of the expand- 
ing state. There he was to come in contact with leaders out- 
side of his former, more narrow circle. Frequently, he was 
obliged to officiate as acting governor, and among his other 
official assignments were the dedication of the Wisconsin 
monument at Chickamauga and the launching of the battle- 
ship Wisconsin at San Francisco. 
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It was, of course, natural that one occupying this position 
so near the head of the state should aspire to the headship. 
Judge Baensch’s name was broached at the time of the nom- 
ination of Governor Scofield, and he received a very respect- 
able minority of votes; but in 1904 he made the real cam- 
paign for that office. Opposed to him was the redoubtable 
Robert M. La Follette, and the contest was, indeed, a stren- 
uous one. Our subject, however, was not a ‘bitter-ender’ in 
a political fight and, after the split of the convention took 
place, and two bodies presumed to represent the Republican 
voters at the same time, he quietly withdrew and never after 
sought political office although he was selected as a delegate- 
at-large to the Republican convention of the same year. His 
activity in politics in later years was largely that of an ad- 
visor and in attempts to secure what he considered proper 
laws on inheritance and other matters in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, through personal contact with his old 
friends in the legislature. 

Allied to political activity was the judge’s military inter- 
est. He helped found one of the early companies of the 
Wisconsin National guard, and was elected first lieutenant 
of the organization, the Rankin guards; later, in 1883, he 
became the captain. His interest in the guard was main- 
tained throughout the years of his official life at Madison, 
and even later he found pleasure in visits to Camp Douglas 
at encampment time. 

The calls of peace did not find him wanting, and his civic 
spirit manifested itself in association with the local singing 
society, the Freier Saengerbund, and the T'urnverein. His 
civic-mindedness was again apparent as a leader in the for- 
mation of the Manitowoc advancement association and later 
the chamber of commerce. Lodge activities centered in the 
Masonic order, of which he was one of the oldest local mem- 
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bers at the time of his death; in the Royal league, a fraternal 
insurance order in whose founding he was active; in the Odd 
Fellows, the Elks, and the Rotary club. In the last-named 
body he renewed his youth at the jovial prandial sessions and 
was an inspiration to the younger members. 

Law and politics did not take his entire time. He had a 
real flair for editorial work and excelled in that, as he did in 
oratory on the formal occasion. When still a young man, he 
founded the Lake Shore Times and continued to publish it 
for three years. He then purchased a German language pa- 
per, the Manitowoc Post, changed its policy, and became one 
of the leaders in the Wisconsin press association. Three 
times he was elected president of this organization. Even 
after he had retired from the editorial field, his pen was in 
frequent demand for special features, and this finally led 
him to devote most of his spare time to the subject which so 
closely allies him to this society. 

He was a firm believer in the melting-pot theory of 
American racial development and he delighted in disen- 
tangling the intricate background of community and state 
history. Because of his ancestry, he naturally tended toward 
a particular interest in the Germanic sources of American 
life, which resulted in his study of the early, pre-Revolu- 
tionary settlements of that race in Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, and elsewhere in the East. He then turned to the 
gathering of reminiscences and the preservation of letters 
written by the German immigrants to their homeland. This 
again often engaged him in genealogical researches. 

Home meant much to Judge Baensch, a home that in- 
cluded a helpful wife, two daughters, and later three stal- 
wart grandsons. It may have been this love of the fireside 
and the fact that he always had lived in the county, which 
accounted for his great interest in local history. He was the 
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prime mover and first president of the Manitowoc county 
historical society, was active in the dedication of historic 
spots, and always ready with his pen to do his bit in gather- 
ing the threads of local tradition before all traces became 
obliterated. 

He could be seen, as the writer has frequently observed 
him, sitting in the cozy parlor of his home, with a book 
propped on the reading stand, papers and documents around 
him, digging into the sources of Wisconsin life and peoples. 
Thus, he will be remembered, and the results of his labors 
will be the permanent monument to his memory. That, and 
our precious recollection of a man who was in the truest sense 
a gentleman and a scholar. 

















SPENCER HAVEN 
Cuarites M. Morris 


I" Is my sorrowful privilege to present a memorial to Spen- 
cer Haven, a valued member and, since 1933, a curator 
of this society, who died December 20, 1938. 

Spencer Haven was born at Floyd, Iowa, January 16, 
1868. His ancestors were residents of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. They were in Massachusetts in 
colonial days, and at least two of the name were soldiers in 
the Revolutionary war. 

Mr. Haven grew to manhood at Floyd, Iowa, there pre- 
paring for college. He was graduated as a bachelor of 
science from the Iowa State college at Ames in 1890. He 
then moved to Wisconsin where he served as principal of 
public schools at Almond and then at Amherst until he 
entered the law school at the University of Wisconsin. He 
was graduated from the University law school, and admitted 
to the bar, in 1895. 

He served for a year or more as assistant state librarian 
under John R. Berryman, state librarian, and removed to 
Hudson and entered the practice of law on November 14, 
1896. For some years he practiced in partnership with the 
late H. C. Baker. For some twenty years after 1913 he 
practiced for the most part independently. He was recog- 
nized by the courts and the bar as a lawyer of diligent and 
exhaustive learning, and commanded a wide and important 
clientage. 

On the election in 1917 of Attorney General Walter C. 
Owen to be a justice of the supreme court, Mr. Haven was 
appointed by Governor Emanuel L. Philipp to serve as 
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attorney general for the unexpired term. This service he 
rendered with his characteristic devotion and ability. 

By chapter 314 of the Wisconsin Session Laws (1927), 
the legislature created a new procedure for enforcing the 
dignity, character, and discipline of the bar. The somewhat 
irregular and unorderly practice which had previously ex- 
isted was entirely abandoned; and the board of state bar 
examiners (later denominated the state bar commissioners) 
was vested with the authority and the duty of investigating, 
and complaining of, any irregularities by members of the 
bar. The supreme court was authorized to appoint a member 
of its bar to act as counsel for said board. 

The appointment by the supreme court of Mr. Haven 
to this delicate office, shortly after this act went into effect, 
commanded universal respect. Thereafter, for a period of 
ten years, and until a few months before his death, he ap- 
pears to have conducted all of the proceedings before the 
supreme court in respect of complaints brought by the state 
bar commissioners against attorneys. It is gratifying that 
in Wisconsin the number of these complaints has never been 
large. They are naturally of a character which demands a 
prosecuting officer of the highest integrity and idealism and 
at the same time of the most perfect and reasonable justice. 
All of these qualities Mr. Haven possessed in a remarkable 
degree. His public service in this office makes the state, its 
courts, and its bar, his debtor. 

Mr. Haven was married May 30, 1899, to Miss Olive 
Fulton, daughter of M. A. and Mercy Fulton of Hudson, 
Wisconsin. His wife survives him as well as his three daugh- 
ters: Mrs. David Fonseca of Hudson, Mrs. Harris Frazier 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Charles E. Nelson Jr. of Waukesha. 

Mr. Haven was an earnest Republican and served in 
many party appointments. Public office, excepting as I have 
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indicated, did not attract him. He was deeply interested in 
public education and served for many years on the school 
board of the city of Hudson. During the World war he 
served on the draft board of the county of St. Croix. He was 
for many years on the board of trustees of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal church of Hudson, to which he gave gen- 
crously of his time and devotion. 











A BIT OF SHAKESPEARE INTERPRETATION! 
CuHarLEs D. STEWART 


| ane the end of the first act of Hamlet, immediately 
after the Ghost has gone, we have the following words 
from the mouth of Hamlet: 


O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 
My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark: 
[ Writing. 


The average man, with an ordinary understanding of 
plain English, would say that Hamlet takes out his tables 
or tablet (memorandum book), and writes down what he 
says, namely, that one may smile and smile and be a villain. 

Not in a hundred years has any editor of Shakespeare al- 
lowed his readers to take the passage in this sense. They say 
it is inconceivable that Hamlet or any man of brains would 
take out his tablets to record such a simple thing—that a 
villain may smile. It is too silly to be Shakespeare. And so 
they repunctuate, and explain, and write in stage directions, 
and do everything to indicate that Hamlet is not writing 
this observation. Some editors say one thing and some an- 
other, but they are unanimous in their opinion that the ordi- 
nary reader’s understanding would not be right. 


*At the time of our going to press the actor, Maurice Evans, is an- 
nounced to appear at the Davidson theater, in Milwaukee, in a rendition of 
Hamlet which uses the full text of the play for the first time in this country. 
Mr. Stewart’s article, insisting upon the importance of every line of the first 
act, is therefore quite timely. ‘If, says Mr. Stewart, ‘he presents the full play 
as given in all modern editions, he will be reciting the sixteen lines of deep 
philosophy before the coming of the Ghost on the stage for the first time since 
the death of Shakespeare. —Ebprror. 
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Farther along in this first act, fifth scene (line 126) we 
have Hamlet saying: 


There’s ne’er a villain living in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave. 


In other words, all villains are knaves. Here again there 
is difficulty because editors and commentators cannot con- 
ceive that Shakespeare would put such a pointless truism into 
the mouth of Hamlet; and so the words must be understood 
in some other sense. Henry Irving, like other great actors, 
did not like to make a fool of himself by differing with the 
learned critics; therefore he got around the point in an in- 
genious way. He enunciated the passage as if there were a 
period after Denmark, thus: 


There’s ne’er a villain living in all Denmark. 


That is to say, there is not a single rascal or villain in the 
whole country of the Danes! And then Irving, by dint of 
a leering look and most sinister glances in the direction of 
Marcellus, together with a pointed emphasis, adds: 


But he’s an arrant knave. 


As Marcellus is a perfectly innocent character and a 
friend of Hamlet, with nothing in the play to show that he is 
not, this thing of making him the only knave or villain in the 
country would seem silly enough. But what is a great actor 
like Irving going to do, to say nothing of other eminent 
actors of the past? They do not like to be caught differing 
with the authorities, else they would have an argument on 
their hands which they could not handle. While Irving was 
in many regards a good Shakespeare scholar himself, he 
did not have the temerity to go against the current and pro- 
nounce this passage simply as it is written. 

But this is not all. 
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Immediately before the Ghost appears to Hamlet 
(Act i, scene 5, line 23 and on) there is a passage of sixteen 
lines which might seem mere rambling and incoherent rev- 
ery, and which is so taken by the best scholars. Hamlet is 
supposed to be very much wrought up as he waits for the 
Ghost to come; his feelings are very tense; he fills the time 
in the effort to say something but only falls into his habit of 
abstract and philosophic speculation without any especial 
point or trend. It is mere words. And so the reader need 
not bother much about that passage. Hamlet, they say, 
could hardly have remembered what he said. The passage— 
which is well worth puzzling over—is printed as follows in 
the authoritative Globe text: 


So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners, that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 

Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo— 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal. 


As an example of wordy maundering, with only a slight 
and simple content of idea, this might seem to be most excel- 
lent nonsense. No actor ever repeated these words, and the 
passage is not included in any acting edition. Indeed, it is 
not to be found in the Folio of 1623, the actors, Heminge 
and Condell, not having included it when they collected all 
of Shakespeare’s plays after his death. But it is found in 
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editions published during Shakespeare’s lifetime and is 
printed in all modern editions. 

There is another point in this final scene of the first act 
which we might consider. Hamlet, after he has heard the 
revelation of crime from the lips of the Ghost, and has told 
his companions practically nothing of it, is not willing to 
trust them, on their word of honor, not to tell what little they 
know. And so he insists upon an oath. They must swear on 
the cross-hilted sword. An oath, as we all know, is the sign 
of distrust. If we trusted a man, we would take his word for 
it; if we have no faith in him, we make him pledge himself 
upon some holy sign which he dare not violate. In the text 
as we have it there is nothing to indicate that Horatio was 
excepted from Hamlet’s repeated insistence upon an oath. 
In fact, he very plainly addresses and includes them all, and 
pays no attention to Horatio’s protest of honor. But the 
critics, having conceived Horatio as a paragon of virtue and 
the one close friend of Hamlet, do not want to have it that 
way. They say that Hamlet surely would not have made 
him swear. And so this matter is got around by all sort of 
argument, much to the confusion of the actor and the in- 
nocent reader. 

This gives us some idea of the confusion and ingenious 
critical comment that pervades all this latter part of the 
final scene of the first act. As for the actor who has to do 
something with it upon the boards, he is in a plight in many 
places. If he says that Hamlet really said and wrote ‘A man 
may smile, and smile, and be a villain,’ and if he indicates it 
by repeating the words as he writes, he will be told that Ham- 
let did not write that. No one knows what he wrote—some 
critics think he wrote some general ideas not indicated in the 
text; but if the actor insists that he would write an observa- 
tion so simple as that, he will be faced with the next difficulty. 
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They will ask him to prove it. And that would be a difficulty, 
indeed; for no actor seems to have been a critic of that 
caliber. 

As a first step toward the solution of all this difficulty 
let us take a close look at the longer of the passages just 
mentioned, the crux of sixteen lines. 

As we all know without any reference to Shakespeare at 
all, a man’s vices or failings are of two kinds, inherited and 
acquired. Of his inherited vices some may lead him to a par- 
ticular crime and not to vice in general. A kleptomaniac or 
a pyromaniac, for example, may have an unconquerable im- 
pulse to steal or to set fire, and yet have no bad qualities in 
general. Another man, of a different type, may simply be 
born weak-minded, or cowardly, or of a sensuous nature, 
and this may lead him to sins of all sorts in keeping with 
these traits. He is the victim of his temperament in general. 
Now Shakespeare, in this long and seemingly wordy passage 
is saying just that. But he draws it out and particularizes 
and emphasizes it for a reason. And so it will pay us to fol- 
low Hamlet’s own statement; to do which we shall look be- 
hind the quaint Elizabethan language toward the meaning. 
We shall begin to gather the significance of it in the fact that 
it is the most optimistic, the most charitable view of human 
nature to be found in all literature. Hamlet tells us that 
when we judge a man to be bad we are most likely to be 
wrong. We are judging by appearances, and the probabil- 
ity is that we have failed to consider certain facts which ought 
to be accounted in his favor. And Hamlet considers these 
facts in a certain order, as follows: 

First—Some men inherit certain tendencies. A man is 
not responsible for some tendency inborn; it is not his evil. 
As Hamlet expresses the matter, it is merely ‘some vicious 
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mole of nature in them, as in their birth, wherein they are not 
guilty, since nature cannot choose her origin.’ 

Second—A man who is not thus born with a compelling 
weakness toward some particular vice, may yet have a gen- 
eral make-up or temperament which is peculiar. This tem- 
perament (complexion as it was known in Shakespeare’s 
day) may, under certain circumstances which excite him, 
result in outbursts that are nothing less than a temporary 
insanity. Or as Hamlet says it, he is being ruled ‘by the 
o’ergrowth of some complexion, oft breaking down the pales 
and forts of reason.’ A man temporarily insane is not re- 
sponsible—it is not his vice nor to be accounted against him. 

Third—Supposing that a man does not inherit that com- 
pelling tendency toward some particular vice, and that he 
has not that temperament which makes him the victim of 
insane outbursts, he may yet, in the course of living, have 
fallen into unseemly habits of deportment, and these put his 
character in an unfavorable light. This is a mere outward 
thing; it is not the true inner self. A man should not be 
judged by such outward evidence. As Hamlet puts it, this 
is merely ‘some habit that too much o’er-leavens the form of 
plausive manners.’ 

Now, whether the reader has enjoyed this lengthy and 
particular explanation or not (and we are bound to give it) 
he will see at once, if he reads the passage over, that it is the 
most encouraging view of man’s true nature to be found 
anywhere. It is the product of Hamlet’s whole kindly, char- 
itable, and optimistic nature; it comes from a feeling heart 
and deep inquiring brain. The case is carefully and well 
made out. Such are the kindly reflections he indulges in as he 
sits there on the moonlit platform waiting for the Ghost to 
appear. 
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After this look at particular passages and words we 
begin to approach the most important thing in Shakespeare 
—-organism. 

He said all this immediately before the Ghost came and 
gave its horrible and soul-wrenching revelation. That awful 
experience changed Hamlet and gave him new and deeper 
insights of human nature. It was immediately after this 
experience that he gave voice to those two lines: 


My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 


And a little later on comes that remark: 


There’s ne’er a villain living in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave. 


The villain here is that same erring fellow creature for 
whom Hamlet was pleading so feelingly just before the 
Ghost appeared. He is that same misjudged culprit, whom, 
a little while. back, he was defending from the world’s wrong 
opinion. Hamlet has changed. In an instant, almost, that 
revelation of murder and human perfidy has given him a 
new and awful insight into the world as it is. A criminal, 
before the Ghost came, was not necessarily a bad man; he 
might be misjudged. Now Hamlet has changed his philos- 
ophy and he declares that a villain is ‘an arrant knave.’ There 
is no good in him. 

We begin to see the organism which Shakespeare so care- 
fully devised when he put that long passage immediately be- 
fore the coming of the Ghost, and the short passage, with 
a completely opposite point of view, immediately after the 
Ghost had gone. 


And so all these passages add up to the following phil- 
osophic whole: 
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Before the Ghost came, Hamlet said, we judge by ap- 
pearances, and appearances may be wrong. If a man seems 
bad, he may be essentially good. 

After the Ghost had gone, he said, we must judge by ap- 
pearances, and when a man appears good, we must remem- 
ber that he is probably bad—‘A man may smile, and smile, 
and be a villain.’ 

He formally and carefully writes it down; he wants to 
drive the truth home to his mind, so recently prone to think 
the other way. The world is a much worse place than he 
formerly thought it was. 

The device of making such a lengthy and intricate state- 
ment immediately before the Ghost appears, and then the 
device of having Hamlet write down what he has learned 
immediately after the Ghost has gone, is a dramatic inven- 
tion of Shakespeare’s to drive these things home into the 
mind of the audience. Being unusual and striking they 
attract attention and then arouse the mind to seeing the 
point. 

The whole is wonderful organism; and we get the mean- 
ing not simply by studying words but by the organism itself. 
And it is wonderful dramatic device to thus emphasize the 
two important passages just before and immediately after 
the scene with the Ghost. And all this is what the commen- 
tators and critics have missed. 

Now comes a reflection for the present-day reader. The 
first act of Hamlet is rightly known as the exposition of the 
play. It unfolds the action on which the plot is based; and 
at the end it suddenly makes the revelation of idea which we 
have got to gather, and feel deeply, before we can proceed 
understandingly with the other four acts. Shakespeare works 
along gradually toward the climax at the end of the first 
act. Then he unloads it all on our mind with a sudden art of 
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drama—a few pregnant words. When we consider that this 
is the part which has been so confused and garbled by com- 
mentators, what can we expect of critical understanding of 
the rest of the play? 

I might add to this another touch of exposition. It is the 
part that comes later and near the end of the act. Hamlet 
insists that they all swear upon the cross which is at the 
hilt of his sword. And he does not except Horatio. In the 
present high state of his feelings, and great depth of tragic 
disillusionment, he will not, rather he cannot, trust his best 
friend. This is the very depth of tragedy, worse than what 
has gone before; and it rightly ends the first act or exposi- 
tion. 

That Hamlet later trusts Horatio and makes him his con- 
fidant is nothing to the contrary. Human nature changes, 
the mind changes; it is in a constant flux. Hamlet is the 
deepest pessimist right at the beginning of his disillusion- 
ment. Through the progress of the play his nature slowly 
mellows and resumes much of its former fineness; he has 
achieved wisdom. But his soul has been wrecked. 

Shakespeare is the greatest of writers; and Hamlet is his 
greatest drama, in the sense that it combines a great emo- 
tional nature with a first-class intellect. The end of the first 
act is the peak of dramatic revelation. Anything that sheds 
light on its meaning is of the greatest literary importance. 

















A FRONTIERSMAN 
IN NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN 


WarRREN W. CooKE 


Y FATHER, Samuel Shattuck Cooke, who was by trade a 
harness and saddle maker, decided in 1856 that a good 
piece of farm land in the Far West would afford his family 
greater growing privileges than could be secured living in a 
small town and meeting life’s daily expenses through the 
making and selling of harness and saddles. At that time we 
were living in Winchester, Indiana. There were many con- 
ferences between father and mother before she would con- 
sent, or even consider this plan of breaking up the old home 
and moving into the new and untried wild West. It was 
most trying, particularly to my dear mother. My father 
had made a brief trip to the West and had decided where he 
would locate; he was quite enthusiastic, and finally mother 
was persuaded, and preparations for the move were begun. 
A good stock wagon was fitted with strong hickory bows 
whose ends were slipped into iron holders on the outside of 
the heavy wagon box. The bows were long, and curved high 
above the box, so that when the heavy canvas was stretched 
over them, the people inside were protected from high winds, 
rain, or snow. You no doubt have seen illustrated the emi- 
grant wagons. We had two wagons in the outfit. We chil- 
dren were in the covered one with the household goods, and 
in one with an open top were a stove, a box of chickens, 
kitchen utensils, and other things that stormy weather would 
not seriously injure. This wagon was manned by two men 
who were going along as helpers. 
The final preparation for the trip being completed, father 
and mother exchanged brief but tearful farewells with old- 
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time neighbors, for it was likely that they would never again 
meet on earth, since they were going far away into a new 
and sparsely settled section of the Far West. One of the 
last acts of my parents was to visit the village cemetery 
where two small gravestones marked the resting places of 
two of my sisters, one younger and one older than I. Many 
bitter tears were shed when they turned their backs on that 
little cemetery for the last time. La Crosse, Wisconsin, was 
deemed the best point in the state to reach direct from Win- 
chester, Indiana, a distance of some 370 miles. Every mile of 
this distance was to be traveled by team and wagon, and the 
main road between the east and the west points mentioned 
was likely to be the best prepared highway. That course of 
travel was decided upon. The roads in that day were built 
largely to and around obstacles; dynamite and steam shovels 
were not used in our day to level down and make easy and 
smooth traveling over highway routes. 

Our roads led here and there around water holes, across 
marshy places where logs and brush were laid corduroy-like, 
which made their use temporary only. On hilly roads a 
few plowed furrows, made on the high side of the roads and 
turned down, prevented a wagon from upsetting. Our trav- 
eling was very slow. We had in the company the two wagons 
drawn by horses; many new settlers had only oxen to drive. 
Since cattle in the summer time could pick their living and 
could draw heavier loads than horses, their owners claimed 
that ox teams were better than horse teams. We had some 
cows with our party, so we children had the luxury of getting 
good, sweet milk to drink at supper and breakfast times. 
If the weather was fine, the joy of getting out of the wagon 
and chasing along with the good house dog that was ever 
hunting gophers, rabbits, prairie chickens, or partridges kept 
us keenly interested in something new every day. 
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We all slept in the covered wagon at night; the horses 
were tied to the second wagon and fed grain in boxes hooked 
over the side boards. The cattle were tied to some tree or 
bush, or turned into some settler’s barnyard, when it was 
possible to get such accommodations. Settlers were not 
many on that long, weary road. Our meals were cooked on a 
stove that was placed in the second wagon. When the 
weather was fair, it was no great task to prepare plain food 
in this manner; but in rainy weather a tent was used to cover 
stove and all cooking utensils, and at such times mother 
would bake up provisions for some days ahead. The little 
food delicacies that you think are so necessary to have for 
all your daily meals were unknown to us. We had many 
treats though: prairie chickens, partridges, wild pigeons, 
some ducks, for our journey was made in the early spring- 
time when such birds were very numerous in all that new 
country. My father was an expert shot with both rifle and 
shotgun. 

After many weeks of travel, we reached La Crosse. A 
stop-over at this point was made, so that all hands could rest 
before going on to Fountain City, a place on the Mississippi 
river some seventy-five miles farther west. The government 
land office was at La Crosse, and a settler had to buy a war- 
rant for as many acres of land as he wished to get. Govern- 
ment land cost $1.25 an acre. Father bought a warrant for 
160 acres. After reaching Fountain City, another stop was 
made. Father went off into an unsettled wild section that he 
had looked over on his trip to the West two years before and 
selected a quarter section of land located in a valley between 
high bluffs. A beautiful stream of clean, cold water fed from 
springs at the base of high bluffs at the head of the valley 
flowed through the center and length of the land. The stream 
was alive with speckled trout. Two beaver dams in the creek 
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flooded a part of the farm land selected—today the richest 
of grassland. In this area of farm land some beavers were 
still at work, which promised good trapping. Beaver, mink, 
and muskrats were in all the streams. Life’s future looked 
pleasing to father at that time. 

We made a brief stay at Fountain City, which was a 
‘city’ in name only; just a steamboat landing place. There 
were two small stores, a blacksmith shop, hotel, two saloons. 
It was presumed that, when people reached this far-away 
place, they might be very thirsty, and refreshments must be 
had in plenty. The shore line here was an unbroken chain 
of bluffs, five or six hundred feet high, surmounted by enor- 
mous crags of limestone rocks; the land slope descended 
sharply to the river’s edge, leaving little space upon which 
to build without first excavating and leveling down. The 
‘draws’ or ravines from the highlands were few, narrow and 
steep, and road making was difficult work. 

Early in June, in 1856, after a long, hard pull up the 
winding road leading to the top of the range, we found 
ourselves facing a beautiful plain of slightly rolling land 
most pleasing to the eyes of land hunting immigrants; we 
could see for many miles in the direction we were to go. 
Time was getting precious to us. We had spent an entire 
day in getting to the top, the hardest pull for our teams so 
far in all our long journey. They needed a day’s rest, but 
we must go on tomorrow. It was thought to be about thirty 
miles from this point to the head of the little valley where 
father had made his land selection. If I remember rightly, 
it took us two days to get into the valley opening out from 
the base of the range we were traversing. We had not gone 
far on this new road when father saw tracks in soft places in 
the road. What a thrill of excitement and pleasure this gave! 
‘Here we are,’ they said, ‘at last in a big game country. 
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Prairie chicken and partridge breasts will soon be exchanged 
for elk and deer steak meats.’ We all clambered out of our 
wagons, from oldest to youngest, to see and try to visualize 
the game from the animal’s footprints. From the descrip- 
tion of the animal’s size we surely would be scared if we saw 
one in the road. Father said that when we got settled in 
that valley, we were going to have elk and deer meat a- 
plenty. It was easy to get prairie chickens or partridges. 

When we reached the break in the range that led into 
the valley where father had selected his land, the road or 
path had such a sharp descent, it was deemed dangerous to 
attempt to trust the teams alone to hold back the heavily 
loaded wagons. So a tree was cut down, the limbs trimmed 
down to within six or eight inches of the tree body, and then 
the top or smaller end of the tree was attached by a chain 
near the rear axle of the wagon. In this manner the branch 
stubs of the log dug deep into the soil and grass roots as the 
wagon moved down hill. The root stubs were an excellent 
drag, making it easy for a team to hold back the heaviest 
wagon load. 

At that time you would rarely meet anyone from the 
Mississippi valley to our little valley. After reaching the 
valley and deciding upon the spot of ground within the home- 
stead claim, where log cabins and stock sheds were to be 
erected, the real hard work and trying experiences were 
begun. There was no turning back. The final decision had 
been made, here we were to start life anew; we must be 
strong and brave to meet the new conditions of life that 
now confronted us. So the wagons were unloaded, and a 
huge tent was set up and staked down on all sides, for this 
tent was expected to house the family in all kinds of weather. 

Young people who are now acquainted as scouts with 
pitching tents need no explanation from me as to how the 
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work is done. A large matting of grass was cut and laid 
over the ground where beds were to be made; oh yes, I for- 
got to tell you that a lot of straight poles were first laid over 
one half of the ground. When beds were to be made on these, 
light brush and hay or grass were laid on the poles. We were 
sure to have rain and storms before the log houses could be 
built, and with logs or poles covered with heavy mattings 
of hay, our blankets and clothing could be kept dry. We 
were afraid of snakes at bedtime, so all bedding was care- 
fully looked over to avoid having such nighttime company. 
Father and his company kept careful count of every snake 
of the rattle species that they killed that first year in the 
valley. They told me the number was 150. We had a fine 
horse bitten on the nose that summer by a rattler. Father 
made the horse take a quart of whiskey and it got well. The 
year following, our little dog had a bunch of puppies. I 
heard her barking at something in her kennel. I looked in, 
and there was a nasty rattler. He had bitten my choice of the 
puppies.: I got a pitchfork and killed the snake. Father 
made a poultice of whiskey, salaratus, and corn meal, which 
is counted quite effective if used in time, but the little puppy 
had been bitten for too long a time and died. After that I 
believe I would have walked a mile for the pleasure of killing 
a rattler. My sister cried as she took the pet puppy and 
quietly buried it. 

The men-folks now set earnestly to work cutting down 
trees and hauling logs for the cabins and corral. In that 
day, the oak timber was not as large as it is today. No pine 
grew in that section, and as the Indians usually burned the 
country over in spring or fall, the larger oak timber was 
found only in certain finely protected spots. Today, as 
you may know, heavy timber grows in all uncultivated areas. 
We had to be content with the building of two log cabins 
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12x14 and 14x16 feet square; the smaller cabin was called 
the kitchen, the larger one the big room. The height of the 
downstairs room in each cabin was about seven feet to the 
ceiling. The upper rooms were about four feet to the plate 
or rafter log at the eaves. The roof had what carpenters 
call a fifty degree slant. Rough boards bought from a mill 
some thirty miles distant were used to make the lower and 
upper floors of the cabins. We settled on the place in June, 
1856, and it took three months of hard work with all hands to 
make our log cabins comfortable to winter in. 

The making of those cabins—their different parts, the 
doors, windows, the rough slabs of green oak timber used 
in the making of shingles for roofing, the chinking of space 
between the logs, the blue clay mud taken from the creek 
bed for plastering all cracks between logs—all stand out 
‘on memory’s walls’ today as clearly as when seen eighty 
years ago, when as a lad I was a close observer of all that 
was going on. The following year a man living some nine 
miles distant came and built a lime kiln at the head of our 
valley at the base of a bluff crowned with crags of fine 
limestone. This stone when properly burned produced good 
lime. When it was mixed with coarse sand and water, it 
made a firm plaster, much better than the blue mud that was 
by this time falling from the drying chinks in our cabin logs. 
This lime plaster made the cabin houses very comfortable. 
In the small cabin there were three windows, one above and 
two below, six lights in each frame 10x12 inches. If I re- 
member correctly, there was one frame in the upper, one 
frame in the lower part of the cabin on the north side, and 
two frames in the window on the east side. The corral and 
highway side in the large cabin had but two windows, one 
single frame window upstairs, one double frame window 
downstairs. You, no doubt, think our cabins were not as well 
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lighted as chicken coops now are; yes, but you must bear in 
mind that the plainest and cheapest of everything that could 
possibly be put up with was necessary, for we had not the 
means with which to do better at that time. For shingles 
or shakes—as they were usually called—we sawed blocks of 
wood about two feet long from the straight-grained oak logs. 
Then these blocks were split into wide, thin pieces as near 
like shingles as possible, and then a drawshave was used to 
make them smooth that they might lie tight over the log 
rafters. Now this part of house building was slow work and 
hard to do. Two men today, shingling a house with machine 
made shingles, could shingle an area like that of our log 
cabin roofs in one day, but then it took three or four men a 
week. After the cabins were up and shingled, came the 
chinking and plastering, as recorded above—the first and 
second years of our new residence. We lived in the big tent 
while the cabins and corrals were being built. 

Our hay making was done between other lines of work. 
The best grass meadow was about a mile distant up the val- 
ley. One day when all the men were cutting grass—all grass 
cutting in those days was done by hand with scythes—a 
large band of Indians came and pitched their tents near our 
creek watering place and near our cabins. We had not seen 
any Indians up to this time, but there they were: men, 
squaws, and papooses. You may be sure our hearts beat 
loud and fast at this first appearance. Mother sent my sister, 
a girl of twelve years of age, to tell the men to come home. 
I am sure that grass did not grow under her feet, nor even 
sprout, as she almost flew along that valley trail. The men- 
folks, with father and sister, shortly came to camp, and 
father and his helpers visited with the Indians that afternoon. 
The Indians had plenty of elk and deer meat and wanted 
father to trade with them. They would trade fresh meat for 
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flour, but father said he could not spare any flour at that 
time. They were a quiet and orderly set of Indians and 
stayed there for a number of days hunting and fishing. The 
camp had a hearty laugh one day at one of their number. 
We had a mother dog that had puppies, and father took a 
puppy in his hands and was showing it to an Indian. So 
long as father kept it in his own hands, it was agreeable to the 
mother dog; but, when father passed it to the Indian, she 
flew at him and tore his blanket from his shoulders. The 
Indian jumped back, yelled, and dropped the puppy. 

While the summer work was going on, father occasion- 
ally would go into the hills near home, in the early morning, 
and shoot a deer. This deer would supply us with good ham 
and tenderloin steak for a couple of weeks or more. The rest 
of the deer’s body was given to the dogs, for it was the only 
food and the cheapest we had for them. Flour, potatoes, and 
salt pork could not be spared beyond family needs. Father 
would sometimes say: ‘When snow and cold weather come, 
T’ll kill enough deer to furnish us the choicest saddles and 
tenderloin steak, when salted and good, to last us until 
new grass in the coming spring.’ You may not know it, but 
deer and elk lose flesh in the mid-winter season while in early 
fall and winter they are in their best condition. Sweet 
grasses and sprouts in summer time and acorns in the fall 
season make for extra fat and flesh. 

It was well into the late fall before the cabins, the cattle’s 
enclosed shed, and horse stable were thought to be fitted for 
the coming winter. Our hay crop was stacked, some of it 
near the stable and sheds, more at the head of the valley, a 
mile or more distant. A little breaking of sod land was 
done for the next summer’s vegetables. Flour and salted 
meats we could get at far-away Fountain City in one single 
hauling, but for potatoes, cabbage, beets, onions, and ruta- 
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bagas, we had to have broken sod land the first summer in 
which to grow them. In October, father went to Fountain 
City and brought home flour, potatoes, sugar, coffee, and tea 
in a quantity he thought would last until the following 
spring. He feared the long winter season, promised us by 
the earlier settlers, might make it impossible to make a long 
trip to any market. Before the smaller cabin was built that 
we called the kitchen, a hole—about five feet square and four 
feet deep—was dug into the ground in the center of the house 
plat. Into this hole were dumped the potatoes; then when 
the kitchen floor was put down, a door about two feet square 
was cut through the floor. This hole through the floor was 
made for us children to jump into the cellar and get a raw 
potato to eat, now and then, which was considered a real lux- 
ury for us. Mother said it was a medicine for us, for it 
would keep us from having scurvy. 

The Indians I told you about were camped for some time 
across the creek from the cabins. They shot some deer and 
an elk; they cut meat into ribbon-like strips and dried and 
smoked it on poles over a low fire. They would have liked 
to trade their bear, deer, and elk meat for our stock of flour. 
A little flour was spared, but little meat was taken in trade. 
They moved away after a time where there were no white 
settlers and then they got a good, fat bear, the oil of which 
made the finest of dressing for other meats that they could 
get. You may be sure we were all glad to see them move 
away although they were quiet and civil in all ways. Mother 
and sister did not like the way they cooked their meat and 
fats, so there were no exchanges of things to eat between 
mother, sister, and the Indian squaws. 

In the November following our settling, the snow be- 
gan to fall, and father, then free from camp work, took his 
rifle and shot a number of deer. He gave the fore quarters 
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to the dogs and kept the saddles and hind quarters for our 
winter supply. You will all say, ‘How foolish, how ex- 
travagant!’ And so it was, for we were just entering the 
coldest weather and the deepest snowfall of any in the his- 
tory of our state.’ The snow fell to the average depth of 
four feet, which made it impossible to travel afoot anywhere 
without snowshoes, the making of which father knew nothing 
about. Mornings the snow was blown so high about the 
cabins that it had to be shoveled from all the lower windows 
before any daylight could enter. Father would often declare 
at such times that, if the next winter should be like this one, 
he would pull up stakes and trek back to Indiana. We were 
snow-bound until late in the following April before we 
could get out into the open country and look about us. 

During the winter we often saw elk cross the valley, al- 
ways led by a bull elk; what a beautiful, chair-like set of 
horns the bull had. He would take a few jumps and stop, 
the cows would follow, jumping into the bull’s tracks. Then 
he would move on a little ways and again stop, then the cows 
would follow as before. Father got on a horse one day and 
tried to get a shot at some that were crossing the valley not 
far from our cabins. The horse soon got down into the great 
depth of snow, and father had hard work to get it back to 
the stable. Some nights wolves would run over the top of 
the farm animals’ corral and how]; our little dog would run a 
few paces from the shelter of her kennel in the cabin’s entry- 
way and bark savagely. Little did it scare them. Father at 
this point would open the cabin door and fire his rifle. The 
wolves would then scamper away. Our next winter was not 
so bad, and the summer that followed our first winter gave 
rise to new ambitions and hopes that better things were in 
store for us. 


*That winter of 1856-57, in southern Wisconsin, was remembered by all 
early pioneers as the winter of the great snows.—Eprror. 
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We were all blessed with good health throughout the 
long, hard winter of 1856-57. The stock had to be turned out 
to browse as soon as the snow was gone, which was late in 
April. This was necessary, for the hay was nearly used up 
and the little yet on hand had to be kept for the horses. We 
had no grain for them, having grown neither wheat nor oats 
the summer before. Father cut down many trees, so the cattle 
could get the oak leaves and small twigs on the oak branches. 
The old grass and weeds on the meadowland kept them from 
suffering, but they were far from being fat, as you may sus- 
pect. New land was broken up as soon as possible, and po- 
tatoes and garden vegetable seeds were planted. At a very 
early age we children were assigned certain duties or work 
to carry on, according to our understanding and strength. 
Mother at one time had many different kinds of plants grow- 
ing in the garden, and it was my job to see that the new grass 
and weeds did not get the start of the plants in growing. On 
looking over my work one day, to her grief and great dis- 
appointment, she saw that I had pulled up all the onion seed 
sprouts. This error on my part made it necessary for her 
to plant all new seeds and take the risk of a poor crop so late 
in the fall. But for this one mishap, the good Lord was on 
the side of mother, and we had a good crop of onions that 
fall. | 

The few farm animals we had at large would sometimes 
come tearing home from the hills, having smelled a wolf or 
other animal, and bellowing as they came. The old cowbell 
that was hung to the neck of the leading animal then could 
make more noise than a half dozen dinner bells. One eve- 
ning—lI recall the incident well—after dark, the cattle were 
heard coming home. The bell was ringing furiously. It 
was too dark to see to shoot anything, but father fired two 
shots in the air from his double-barreled rifle. The bellow- 
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ing soon ceased. The next morning on examining the cattle, 
Nero, the bull, had many deep scratches or wounds on his 
hind quarters. He had naturally brought up the rear of the 
flying herd in his efforts to protect some of the young stock 
and, when he turned from fighting the enemy to run, the 
wolf or bear jumped at him. My older brother, ten or twelve 
years of age, had Nero well trained at that time to allow 
himself to be ridden, and my brother had often ridden him 
home when he went after the cattle. Nero was lazy, and my 
brother thought that for that one time: ‘He must have 
thought it was me, that wanted to ride.’ 

Fishing was good, the trout were plentiful, the stream 
having never been fished by any settler before. The fishing 
rod was made from some light willow, eight or ten feet long. 
It was some years before I saw a jointed fishing rod, a pres- 
ent to me from my father’s sister on a visit to us from Ohio. 
I think the gift was a reward to me for being careful that 
my dear, old aunt should have speckled trout for all meals of 
the day. With a light strung line, a proper sized hook baited 
with a grasshopper, which was ever to be had along the creek 
in summer time, we could easily catch a dozen or fifty trout 
in a short time. 

It was two years before a crop of grain was harvested; 
the yield was small, and the grain in proportion. In the few 
earliest years of our stay on the Beaver valley farm, clothing, 
wraps, quilts, and blankets for bedding were sometimes 
sorely needed before new supplies could be purchased. Cot- 
ton grain sacks were made over into men’s pantaloons; the 
clothing of the older boy or girl, when it became too worn or 
small for the first wearer, was made over to fit the next child 
in size. Father and mother could make garments from furred 
skins as well as from cloth. We learned to tan such animal 
skins as were made into wearing apparel. My sister had a 
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large cape made from two glossy black beaver skins which 
in that day would bring a price but little above the value 
of a heavy woolen cloth cape made of like size. Our winter 
caps, collars, mitts, and cuffs were made usually from musk- 
rat, mink, and squirrel skins. Buckskin was used as facing 
for mitts. 

We were very poor, and having grown but little grain at 
the start, it was necessary for us to catch, for their skins, 
muskrats, mink, beaver, and racoon when cold weather came, 
or in the season suitable for trapping such. We would have 
had to go without many real necessities if we had not 
trapped. These animals were in the streams near and about 
us. My older brother was a skillful trapper. He early 
learned how to set traps and what bait, if any was needed, 
was the best. I remember clearly that on a certain cold win- 
ter day he had to go some two miles from home to tend all his 
traps, but on his return his game bag was found to be well 
loaded with mink. He threw them from the game bag upon 
the cabin floor, stepped over to the stove, and grumbled about 
the weather, but not a word boastfully about the bunch of 
dead mink he had caught. 

Father speared the beaver he caught. I have not the 
heart to describe the cruel instrument used in their taking. 
Our dog was trained to hunt for the beaver by their scent 
along the banks of a stream where they might be found. 
They dig a hole below the water line at some point along the 
creek where the land rises steeply from the water line. The 
beaver thus does not have to dig far before he turns upward 
in digging, gets above the water line, and there makes his 
home of light brush and grass. His bodily odor is easily 
scented by a dog through the thin crust of earth above the 
beaver’s nest. Our dog Prince—I’ll have a great deal to 
report about this dog before I finish my stories—would 
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slowly follow the creek bank in and out of its windings. 
Father would walk on higher land above and always in 
sight of Prince. On scenting the nest of a beaver, he would 
stand like a bird dog on three legs, look intently at the 
ground, then at father. Father would quickly go to the 
water’s edge, note where the hole was, then say to Prince, 
“Take him, Prince!’ Prince would rear up and come down on 
that particular spot of ground with all of his eighty pound 
weight, which was usually sufficient to break into the hole. 
The beaver would break for the stream and on coming out 
was easily speared. 

This last act you will say is cruel. All trapping of animals 
for their skins alone is cruel work, but it seems that there 
is no other way known to secure the furs that are so gener- 
ally used. Princely prices are now being paid for garments 
of mink, otter, beaver, and muskrats that were very cheap in 
my youth. If we got 10 cents for rat skins, 50-75 cents for 
mink, $1.50 for beaver, $2.00 for otter, and $1.50 for red 
fox, we were pleased. Their skins were cheap then. 

An old Indian trail, or footpath, crossed the hills near 
our home. We picked up a good butcher knife one day at 
the side of this trail, some Indian having lost the knife from 
his pack. This led me to note, from other things, that the 
trail was a favorite travel course for foxes. I got a pail of 
ashes and poured them by the side of the path, got some 
meat scraps from mother’s soap making can, and stuck a 
piece here and there in the ashes. The fox would smell the 
scraps, scratch for them, and get caught. A small clog was 
always attached to the trap chain so the fox would not tear 
his foot in dragging the trap. My pal, Prince, was always 
with me when I went to look over my traps. On finding a 
trap gone in this fox trapping business, I’d say, ‘Go hunt 
him, Prince.’ In a few minutes Prince would find the fox 
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stalled or held loosely in some brush not far away. I carried 
a small light club that enabled me to finish the fox hunt. I 
was voted the chief and best fox hunter of the family. In 
one season’s trapping I caught eleven red foxes, most of 
them caught along the trail mentioned. The value of their 
skins added to that of some dozen muskrat skins enabled me 
to purchase my first ready-made suit of store clothes. 

Winter seasons came and went with us usually quite well. 
Our household comforts in the way of clothes and bedding 
were worn to the last scrap of cloth, but through the sale of 
grain, furs, and now and then live stock, needed articles were 
purchased. Overshoes were unknown to us; a double thick- 
ness of grain sacking was sometimes worn over shoes or 
boots. 

Father and mother were experts in fitting, cutting, and 
sewing the articles before mentioned for family needs. I 
look back over those early years and I can see us all seated 
in the little, log cabin kitchen, some in chairs, some on home- 
made stools, all are near or about the table. Father may be 
reading, as it was his wont to read to us when so gathered 
some article in the last weekly paper that he thought might 
be interesting to us, or he may be sewing on an article simi- 
lar to the one mother is engaged upon. The lights we had 
were tallow candles or a little iron pot filled with bear or 
coon oil. The wick was a twisted cord made from cotton 
batting. It was father’s job to trim off the burned ends of 
the oil wick or candle at his right. On the table lies a big 
brass snuffer, and every five or ten minutes he has snuffing to 
do; thus were we busy, from oldest to youngest, in all the 
long evenings of winter doing some useful and needed work. 

It was two years after we were settled before a crop of 
grain was grown sufficient to supply needs for our home and 
a little besides to sell. The land had first to be cleaned of 
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brush, timber, and grubs; there was no machine known at 
that time for doing such work. A good stout boy, eight or 
ten years of age, was expected to do a bit of grubbing if he 
was a good chopper, and most of them were skilled in the 
use of an ax. Not many acres could be cleaned in a year’s 
time for reasons stated, and in addition a large cutting of 
wild grass for hay for stock was needed. All this was cut 
by hand with scythes. Today the mowing machine makes 
easy and rapid the mowing work while the driver sits jaunt- 
ily on the mower spring seat and whistles the latest tune or 
smokes a cigarette. 

We often saw the Indians. The Sioux, whose tribal home 
grounds were west of the Mississippi, found that in our part 
of Wisconsin there were more elk, deer, and bear than in 
Minnesota along the Mississippi, where they were making 
their home at that time. Now the eastern side, the Wisconsin 
side, the Chippewa claimed was their territory, and it was 
death for a Sioux to be found in Chippewa territory if alone. 
So the Sioux, when they came over to hunt in the fall, came 
well armed and in so large a band that they had two or three 
men extra to watch camp night and day. 

There were some Indians in all camps we met with who 
could speak enough English to make known their wishes. 
They generally had a pony or two at their camps. After they 
killed a deer, elk, or bear, the game would be strapped to 
the back of the pony, then the Indian would mount. This 
made a load almost back breaking to the pony, but I never 
saw an Indian walking beside his loaded pony. If the game 
was too large a load, it was first halved or quartered, for the 
Indian must ride. 

One winter evening as father was feeding some hay to 
the cattle, he turned suddenly to me and said, ‘Hark, do you 
hear that? I had been gabbling about something. ‘Look 
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over there on Mount Divide.’ There sat five large timber 
wolves yelping and howling a chorus of barks. They sat for 
some time looking down at us, perfectly at home, for they 
were at a safe distance. They were singing their evening 
hymn in a tone that would have made you shiver with fear 
had you been out in the hills alone, and within sound of their 
voices. That night, father put some poison in a part of a 
carcass of a calf that had died a day or two before, and the 
next morning a dead wolf was found near the bait. Snow 
that night with a high wind filled all tracks, so other tracks 
could not be followed. The dead wolf’s hide was tanned, 
and it made a full back piece for a fur coat combined with 
coon skins for other parts of the coat; this was my father’s 
winter coat for a number of years. 

Father had a brother living in Fountain City. He came 
out to our place in the winter hunting season to get a deer 
or two for his family’s winter meat. Soon after he came, 
father had to go to Fountain City for some home supplies, 
and he took uncle with him to a place on the road that was 
thought to be good for game. Father was to return home the 
next day. Uncle was to hunt the day they went out but re- 
turn to our cabin that night. The weather turned bitterly 
cold that day, and uncle decided to get back to our home as 
soon as he could. The snow was deep, making the walk slow 
and hard, but he kept staggering on. Night seemed to come 
very early. He found himself so exhausted and benumbed 
with cold that the effort to reach some haystack father had 
at the head of our valley must be his last. A little later he 
found himself at the head of Beaver valley where our hay- 
stacks were. “Here,’ he thought to himself, ‘as I can go no 
farther without rest, I'll fire one of these stacks.’ He was 
shocked to find that the matches were all too damp to ignite. 
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He then fired both rifle barrel shots into the hay stack; the 
hay was also too damp to ignite. 

At this point, feeling that he was soon to freeze to death 
and knowing that father on the morrow would find him be- 
side the stack at the roadside, he pulled out some hay and, 
after offering up an earnest prayer to Almighty God to 
care for his loved ones, he lay down in the hay with the 
hopeless belief that he would not waken again on earth. 
Some hours later, to his utter astonishment, he awoke and in 
the early dawn of the day following he came staggering to 
the door of our log cabin. Mother was frantic in the fear 
that father, the smaller and weaker of the two men, must 
have perished in the cold. It was some time before uncle 
could speak; he wept and mother wept. We children were 
awed into a state of silence and feared to see our beloved 
uncle lying on the kitchen floor with the pallor of death on 
his frozen face. Ears, hands, and feet were badly frozen, 
yet through mother’s care of him the frost was drawn from 
the frozen parts so well that within a month he was up and 
around again. Father came home with the team, sled, and a 
deer, the day uncle came. They resolved never again would 
they wander so far from home to hunt elk or deer in the 
winter season. It took us about four years to grub and break 
enough land to grow crops to sell beyond the needs of the 
home, which of course included food for the stock. Our cows 
gave us milk and cream a-plenty; we children were not al- 
lowed tea or coffee. There was a wee puckle—Scotch—tea 
and coffee, laid to one side for the serving of ourselves and 
travelers who sometimes stopped with us. I have often seen 
the floor of one of our cabins covered with blankets, coats, 
and the like, in and on which a half dozen or more men would 
stretch themselves out for the night. Our place for some 
years was quite a hostelry—it being midway between Wi- 
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nona, Minnesota, and Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Our bill of 
fare in wild meats seemed to be a drawing card. It was veni- 
son or prairie chicken, commonly served in the fall, winter, 
and spring seasons. Mother was a master chef in the cook- 
ing of wild game meats and in the making of butter. Her 
butter always brought the highest price going. We had a 
milk-house built of tamarack logs, near the creek, but a few 
steps from the house. Butter was packed in stone jars and 
set on large pieces of lime rock that covered the floor of the 
house. That insured cool and pure air. As I look back into 
the long ago years, it seems that the churning job fell to me. 
My two younger brothers were not strong enough to pump 
that butter churn handle up-and-down, up-and-down, and 
my elder brother was strong enough to help father in gen- 
eral farm work. We all had to work, for there was work to 
do, each one at such work as he was best able to do. 

Our nearest market for grain for some years was at 
Alma, Wisconsin, twenty-five miles distant. The nearest 
grocery store and post office was at Gilmanton, five miles 
distant. In the summer season, accompanied by old Prince, 
the bear dog, I went for mail once a week, weather per- 
mitting. One evening late, on returning home, Prince started 
after some animal near the brush close to the road. I knew 
by the racket that it was something larger than a coon or 
badger, and as they crossed a little hill that brought them up 
near the sky line, a bear and the dog came into view. We 
were only a mile from home, but I beat what they call 
‘Marathon speed’ on that home run. 

It was hard work to cut down trees and split them into 
rails, but fencing had to be built to protect crops from horses, 
cattle, or sheep, for all early settlers allowed their stock to 
range at will. In our little valley home, our cattle were 
penned at night so that they might always be at hand for the 
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early morning’s milking. After they were milked, it was 
carefully noted: Which way did they start off to graze? 
Was it down the valley or up the valley, over the hills east 
or to the west? If in the late afternoon of a summer day, 
we could hear the cowbell, little attention was paid to them; 
but long before the sun was down, with no sound of bell, it 
was my job to take Prince and hunt for the cattle. One 
evening they came home in a great hurry; they must have 
scented a wolf or bear. At another time I could not find 
them, for they frequently ranged two miles or more from 
home. Upon this occasion, in the early morning of the day 
following, I took Prince and looked for the cattle in a 
new quarter. I found them, the old bell-cow and others were 
comfortably bedded in the cool, wet grass in the near-by 
valley. The bell-cow’s bell was resting on the ground in 
the deep grass, so the clapper could not jingle by her chew- 
ing efforts. A bell-cow soon learns the trick of knowing how 
to silence her noisy bell when she lies down for a quiet cud- 
chewing rest. I broke up the morning nap of the cattle in 
2 hurry and started them homeward. 

My dog with the cattle soon got some distance ahead of 
me; all at once they ran into a bear in some willows through 
which they were passing. I heard the dog barking and, as 
he was not allowed to bark at the cattle, I ran ahead and 
what did I see. He was fighting a bear; I turned and ran 
with all speed—and it was some speed in those days—home. 
Reaching the top of a little hill near the house, I shouted to 
father where the dog and bear were. He told me to go back 
and watch them, that he would soon be with me. On going 
back I saw the bear first, well up in a big oak tree. My pal 
was sitting at the base of the tree as still as a mouse. Father 
soon came and, with one well directed shot, the bear fell dead 
to the ground. 
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In the summer time in the years I am talking about, the 
milking was done in the open most of the time. Mosquitoes 
in mid-summer made the milking unpleasant. I have never 
seen a truthful illustration of the milking of cows in the open 
cow yard in the height of the mosquito season.” A smoke 
was first made by firing a bunch of farmyard litter, then 
turning down the blaze by putting green grass upon it. This 
made a dense, strong-smelling smoke, and the cattle would 
crowd into it. If we had no smoke, it was necessary to have 
someone with a wisp of light brush stand by the milker and 
brush away flies and mosquitoes. Young cows in the first 
year of their milking have up to that time fought off the fly 
pests by tail switching or kicking in short order, so they have 
to be taught to stand still while being milked and let some- 
cne brush the flies. To have a cow, while you are milking, 
suddenly lift the hind foot on your milking side and put it 
down smash-bang into a well filled pail of milk, thereby 
splashing you with milk from your waist down and often up- 
setting you from the milking stool, was apt to make you 
use rough words. This mishap was sure to cause a hearty 
laugh from all present, except from the milker, of course. 

In those days we took the milk to the house, strained it 
through a finely woven bit of cloth into from two- to six- 
quart tin pans. These were set on shelves in the coolest part 
of the kitchen or on a table in the cellar. Then within twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours the cream was skimmed off and put 
into jars and left until slightly soured, then churned. The 
butter thus made was worked by hand with a wooden paddle 
until all buttermilk was worked out of it. Then it was salted 
and packed into stone jars or made into small rolls for table 
use. The sour buttermilk was fed to pigs or chickens. 


*Hamlin Garland notices the matter in his 4 Son of the Middle Bor- 
der.—Enprror. 
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We lived in the log cabins several years before father 
could afford to buy lumber for a frame house. He had to 
haul the lumber from a mill some thirty miles distant, over 
sandy, muddy, and grubby roads. There were few passable 
stretches of wagon roads. As all settlers had first to clear 
their farm holdings for growing some crops, the road mak- 
ing was put off for the latter work. Bridges were first made 
from logs. Swampy and mud flats were filled in with logs 
and brush, this was called corduroy. A wagon would go 
bumpy-te-bump over this, where today sand and cement 
fillings allow your automobile to go along as smoothly as 
over an ice field. 


[ T'o be concluded | 











THE HOWARD LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. L. R. Jongs 


HE town of Gilmanton, Buffalo county, was settled in 

the late fifties and early sixties by families from Ver- 
mont. Among the first settlers was Samuel Gilman, who 
with four sons took up land in 1855. With him was 
Lyman J. Clafin, who came out to look over the land and 
returned in 1856 with a colony of Vermonters. There was 
thus considerable traffic between Vermont and western Wis- 
consin, where land could still be had at the government price 
of $1.25 an acre. In 1861 Knowlton Howard from Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, made a visit to relatives in the town of 
Gilmanton, Wisconsin, and shortly after his arrival pur- 
chased forty acres of land, part of what is now owned by 
Percy Grass, formerly the ‘old Jim Devaney farm.’ Knowl- 
ton, son of Sidney Howard, was born in Randolph, Ver- 
mont, September 19, 1828, and probably intended to make 
his permanent home in Wisconsin. But the outbreak of the 
Civil war recalled him to his native place where he enlisted 
in the Twelfth Vermont regiment and was commissioned 
lieutenant of Company F. He did not serve long, dying of 
disease November 21, 1862. As he was unmarried, his 
father was his heir and he offered the land his son had bought 
in Wisconsin as a foundation of a library, which was to be 
called the ‘Howard library association.’ As far as can be 
ascertained, his father, Sidney Howard, never came to Wis- 
consin but intrusted the care of the memorial to his brother, 
Joseph Wales Howard, who came to Gilmanton in 1865; he 
was postmaster at Gilmanton for twenty-eight years, and his 
descendants still live in Buffalo county. 

The land left by Knowlton Howard finally sold for 
$500, and this money was used to found the Howard library 
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association. It was placed at interest, and those settlers who 
were interested in the matter agreed to pay membership dues 
of $5.00 for the first year. These memberships, the interest 
on the Howard fund, and the fines for the non-return of 
books constituted the working capital of this unusual library. 

Perhaps you can visualize what such a library meant to 
Gilmanton and the surrounding country at that early date 
when there were no telephones, no automobiles, no daily and 
few weekly papers. Amusements were limited, so when 
winter came with its ice and drifted snow, the reading of 
books changed a monotonous life into one of instruction and 
pleasure. 

The library was organized according to a plan sent out 
by Sidney Howard, modeled on that of several Vermont 
libraries, which in turn was derived from Massachusetts. 
The trust fund was to remain intact, and only the interest 
could be spent for books; in case the library ceased to ex- 
ist the trust fund must be returned to Sidney Howard or his 
heirs. Members of the association became such by payment 
of $1.00, and at the quarterly meeting of the association 
could suggest books for purchase. These meetings were to 
be held the first Saturday in March, June, September, and 
December. At these meetings books were to be drawn for 
the ensuing three months, the new books being distributed 
by auction held by the president. At each quarterly meeting 
all books were to be returned, and delinquent members were 
to pay a fine; if less than a year old, the fine must be the full 
price of the book; if older, half price. 

The library as first established was located in the Union 
church building where the books were kept free of charge. 
Library meeting day was a real event in the lives of these 
early settlers, and members came from all the surrounding 
towns: from Mondovi, Modena, and nearly every farm 
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home in the community. The honor and responsibility of 
serving as president and secretary of the association was 
much sought for. The names of the first officers are not now 
known; Alexander and George Lees served as president and 
secretary for several years. Later W. H. Kenyon was 
president for seven years, and was succeeded by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. B. Forrest, who held the office for a quarter 
of a century. When she retired because of ill health, she was 
elected honorary president for life and one of the trustees. 

The president and secretary of the association were kept 
very busy on the afternoons of the library meetings, often 
as many as 400 books were returned and as many more were 
drawn out. For many years the four quarterly meetings 
were regularly held. The first biennial report of the Free 


library commission of the state, 1896-97, contained the fol- 
lowing account: 


Buffalo County. The Howard Library, Gilmanton, has probably 
the most unusual system of circulation in the state. It was founded in 
1866, contains about 3,000 volumes, and is housed in a room furnished 
free by the Union church. The meetings of the association are held 
quarterly on the first Saturdays of March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber. Each member hands the librarian a list of books he desires to use 
during the ensuing three months. When the lists are collected, the asso- 
ciation proceeds to hold an auction. The auctioneer proclaims the list 
handed in by the first member on his roll, and if no one else wishes any 
book marked on this list, they are all marked down to that member, with- 
out further ceremony. If, however, some other member chances to de- 
sire a book contained in the list, it is offered for rent to the highest bidder. 
Books thus auctioned bring a quarterly rental of from five cents to a dol- 
lar each, fifteen cents being the average. Between one thousand five 
hundred and two thousand books are thus placed in circulation at each 
quarterly meeting. If a book is retained by a borrower beyond the next 
quarterly meeting, a fine of ten cents is imposed. The library has a small 
endowment, and with fees and fines received, is kept in a flourishing 
condition. 


The Howard library association is still in existence and 
continues to function on the original plan, which it is in- 
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teresting to know was largely adapted from the one in 
Brookfield, Vermont, the home of the present writer. Its 
plan of operation does not correspond to that of the Free 
library system of the state. It is unique because of its early 
foundation, because it was a memorial to a Civil war soldier, 
and because as a New England offspring it has operated in 
a society where books were prized. 








THE CHARLES McCARTHY PAPERS 
Leroy W. ScHLINKERT 


PICTURESQUE and unique career was that of Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, political scientist, publicist, and Wiscon- 
sin’s first legislative reference librarian. Born in 1873 at 
Brockton, Massachusetts, in humble circumstances, he 
worked in his boyhood as a newsboy and later as a theater 
usher and on docks and coasting vessels. When he made ap- 
plication, at nineteen, for admission to Brown university, 
he was rejected as not having had sufficient scholastic prep- 
aration. A reconsideration of his case resulted in his being 
admitted on probation, and he successfully completed the 
undergraduate course. He earned his way during these years 
by working nights as a stage carpenter and sceneshifter in a 
Providence theater. Although never robust, and slight of 
build (he weighed less than 135 pounds), he won distinction 
in intercollegiate football and developed an interest in ath- 
letics which endured until his untimely death in 1921. 

After a year of graduate work at the University of 
Georgia, where he did research on the subject of the eco- 
nomic history of negro slavery, he made his way to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, riding on freight trains. 
He enrolled as a graduate student in political science and 
obtained the doctor’s degree in 1901, supporting himself 
meanwhile by coaching football. 

McCarthy’s significant work begins about 1901, when he 
set up a small office under the eaves of the capitol building 
and began to develop and carry into operation the idea of 
an impartial, public bill-drafting agency to be conducted as 
an aid to legislators in the more efficient formulation of leg- 
islation. The Wisconsin bureau was the first workable in- 
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stitution of its kind in the United States; it was widely 
copied in other states and even by the federal government 
in Washington. As Wisconsin’s first legislative reference 
librarian, McCarthy won for himself a national recognition 
as an authority on legislative and governmental problems. 

McCarthy was one of the most picturesque personalities 
of the early years of the progressive movement, and his po- 
sition as head of the technical bill-drafting machinery of 
the Wisconsin legislature was both strategic and unique. 
The influence of the philosophy of the “Wisconsin idea,’ or 
the extension of effective government regulation and the de- 
velopment of popular government, which McCarthy spon- 
sored, is apparent in much of the Wisconsin legislation of the 
first decade and a half of the present century. Among the 
subjects of legislation during these years in which McCarthy 
was actively interested and which are indicative of the 
breadth of his interests are the university extension division, 
the state income tax, continuation schools, industrial educa- 
tion, apprenticeships, water power, workmen’s insurance, 
state board of public affairs, and the industrial commission. 

Within the last few months, the personal papers of Dr. 
McCarthy have come to the society through the agency of 
his widow, Mrs. Lucile McCarthy of Madison. In bulk, they 
comprise forty-six manuscript boxes; they date from as 
early as 1906 although most of the collection belongs to the 
decade from 1911 to 1921. In general, the papers relate 
chiefly to the agricultural codperative movement; public edu- 
cation, especially industrial education; governmental, con- 
stitutional, and legislative problems; the United States com- 
mission on industrial relations; and the Irish rural codper- 
ative movement. 

The material on agriculture, dating from about 1913 to 
1921, includes a great deal of correspondence with farm lead- 
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ers and farm organizations, such as the National agricultural 
organization society, in the formation of which McCarthy 
took a prominent part. As its title indicates, the society was 
organized for the purpose of examining into methods of 
production and distribution of farm products and for the 
encouragement of codperative organization among farm- 
ers. The correspondence relates chiefly to the rural codp- 
erative marketing movement; codperative legislation, state 
and national; rural credit and land ownership; organization 
of codperatives; and standardization of farm products, a 
goal toward which agricultural leaders are still striving. 

Another prominent subject to which the collection relates 
is public education. Letters in this connection, running 
through most of the decade beginning in 1911, deal with the 
state educational program; curricula; the survey and in- 
vestigation of Wisconsin normal schools, their facilities, poli- 
cies, and conditions, conducted from 1912 to 1914 by August 
N. Farmer for the state board of public affairs as part of 
the statewide investigation of education conducted by the 
board; and legislation affecting education. On the subject of 
industrial education, correspondence relates to the devel- 
opment of courses, teacher training, state and national finan- 
cial assistance, legislation, and plans and policies in general. 
Included here is the manuscript of the report of the Wis- 
consin commission on industrial and agricultural training 
(1911). 

There is occasional correspondence in the years before 
1915 with President Van Hise, relating to the university— 
the extension division in the early years of its existence and 
particularly the extension appropriation bill in 1909; uni- 
versity policies; budgets; athletics and athletic policies; and 
legislation affecting the university. 
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There is also material scattered throughout the collec- 
tion bearing upon contemporary constitutional and legisla- 
tive problems, considered usually from the constructive 
rather than the interpretative side of the law. Under this 
heading are found the development of government budget- 
ary systems; commission form of public administration; de- 
centralization of executive authority; cabinet responsibility ; 
initiative and referendum; the movement for better govern- 
ment within the various parties; and state government and 
administration in general. Letters of comment on various 
legislative bills and proposals, as well as those to legislative 
leaders in other states, are a minor part of the collection. 

McCarthy was director of research and investigation for 
the United States commission on industrial relations for the 
latter part of 1914 and the first two months of 1915. For 
this period considerable correspondence relates to studies, 
activities, policies, and plans for research and investigation; 
to personnel; and to relations with other members of the 
staff of the commission, including the chairman, Frank P. 
Walsh. 

In June, 1917, McCarthy went to Washington as as- 
sistant to Herbert Hoover, United States food administra- 
tor, and he retained his connection with the federal govern- 
ment in one capacity or another until about the time the war 
closed. The material bearing on his service during these 
months is not extensive, and relates to the organization of 
food production, organization of the labor supply, prices 
paid to producers, industrial unrest, and securing of food for 
cattle in the drought-stricken area of Texas and other parts 
of the Southwest in 1917. Included are several detailed de- 
scriptions of Hoover’s personality, and occasional comments. 
on policies of the food administration. 
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Beginning about 1913, there is considerable correspon- 
dence with Sir Horace Plunkett of Dublin concerning the 
rural cooperative movement in Ireland—codperative mark- 
eting and cooperative activities, Irish affairs after the war, 
and the study and promotion of agricultural codperation 
generally, in the United States and in Ireland. 

Miscellaneous subjects that are touched upon in the col- 
lection include land settlement and immigration in Wiscon- 
sin; workmen’s insurance; apprenticeship legislation; the 
Wisconsin income tax law; government magazine and news- 
paper postal rates; civil service; academic freedom; training 
for public service; the Horizon magazine; preliminary work 
in the organization of the Wisconsin state council of defense; 
activities of the state board of public affairs; establishment 
of legislative reference bureaus in other states; labor rela- 
tions; the platform of the insurgent wing of the Republican 
party in 1912 (especially the ‘missing trust plank’) ; state 
election campaigns in 1914 and McCarthy’s own campaign 
for the United States senatorial nomination in 1918; state 
politics in general; and biographical notes on McCarthy. 
There is also occasional correspondence, sometimes relating 
to the organization of public support for various movements, 
with individuals of national prominence, such as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. Parts of the draft of two 
volumes on which McCarthy was at work at the time of 
his death, one on constitutional law and the other on indus- 
trial education, are a part of the collection, as is a draft of 
a portion of an unpublished volume on the economic history 
of negro slavery. 























RAFTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
Captain J. M. TurNER 


L’ F Rance and Sid expected to be on the same job the 
next spring, 1857. La France went on a visit to his old 
home in Canada. I never seen him or Sid again. Something 
went wrong financially with the sawmill people up the Chip- 
pewa river, and they were merged into some larger concern 
in the lumbering business. I knew nothing about this change 
until I came back to Read’s Landing in the spring of 1857. 
This was a great disappointment for me. I had planned that 
I would take up my old job for 1857, learn to handle rafts so 
that I could become a good raft pilot. The only thing that 
would interfere with me in getting work was that I did not 
know the river far enough down the stream. I could do no 
work below Rock Island. 

I finally concluded that I would go to work pulling an 
oar on rafts, going below Rock Island, and that it was the 
best and quickest way for me to learn the lower river; also 
the best way to learn to handle a floating raft. I also knew 
that all the raft pilots then on the river had learned the busi- 
ness in that way and were making big wages. 

Early in the spring of 1857 I made my first trip pulling 
an oar. There was a raft of lumber belonging to Carson and 
Rand going to Burlington, Iowa. This lumber raft wintered 
about a quarter of a mile above Nelson’s Landing. A man 
by the name of Boyd Newcomb had a contract to run that 
lumber. He had a young man with him, who acted as sec- 
ond pilot, by the name of Tom Forbish, who soon became a 
first class pilot on rafts. He had a knowledge of the river 
to St. Louis. I shipped on this raft to Burlington, Iowa. 
After I got back, Carson and Rand had no lumber for some- 
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time to go down the river, and I shipped with a pilot by the 
name of Malin Winans on this trip to Dubuque. I first be- 
came acquainted with George Winans, a brother of the pilot. 
He was a year younger than myself. He afterwards became 
Captain George Winans, a noted pilot and later owner and 
builder of steamboats. I made a second trip with Pilot 
Malin Winans. I do not recall where this raft went to but 
I do recall that it went below the Rock island rapids. 

I wanted to learn the river to St. Louis, as this was as 
far down as rafts went. A man by the name of John Welsh 
made a contract with Chapman and Thorp at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, to run their lumber to St. Louis. That was where 
their lumberyard was located. Welsh employed Tom For- 
bish as pilot to handle this lumber. Welsh was not a pilot 
himself. I went with Tom Forbish and pulled an oar. I 
wanted to learn the river down as far as St. Louis. I stayed 
on that lumber until the last St. Louis trip in the fall. We 
went back to Read’s Landing and got a Chippewa river 
raft to pilot to Winona and another raft to pilot to Mc- 
Gregor. I stayed at Read’s Landing the winter of 1857. In 
the spring of 1858 I went to Eau Claire, and met a man 
by the name of E. H. Plater. Plater was working for Dole, 
Ingram, and Kennedy. I became acquainted with him in 
the fall when we were piloting the small rafts to Winona and 
McGregor. I think Plater was in charge of one of these 
rafts but am not sure about this. 

Plater asked what I was doing in Eau Claire. I told 
him that I was looking for a chance to pilot lumber for some 
sawmill down the Mississippi river. He told me to go with 
him and he would give me an introduction to O. H. Ingram, 
the manager of the Dole, Ingram, and Kennedy lumber 
company. This was my first introduction to O. H. Ingram. 
I had a long talk with him all that afternoon and gave him 
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a general idea of my life on the Mississippi river. He told 
me to call in the morning at the office at 9 o’clock. I was on 
time the next morning. Ingram asked me how much wages 
I expected to get for the rafting season. I told him I would 
rather that he would make the offer. He then said that he 
heard pilots older than I were working for $1,200. He 
thought $800 was a fair price for me, and that they were 
willing to employ me for two years at that price. I was glad 
to accept the offer and I closed a contract on that basis for 
1858 and 1859. I then felt that my struggle for the last five 
years was over, and nothing could stop me, and that I had 
finally won out. 

After making my contract with O. H. Ingram, I found 
there was a good deal of jealousy amongst the raft pilots, 
especially with the older pilots. They were not organized 
like the steamboat pilots into an organization whose objec- 
tive point was to stop making pilots. If these raft pilots 
were organized, their first object would have been the same 
thing. 

An old raft pilot came to Eau Claire, after I had gone 
with my contract for two years with Ingram, and applied 
for the same job. Ingram told him he had already contracted 
with me. This pilot told Ingram he had made a grave mis- 
take, that I was not known as a raft pilot on the Mississippi 
river. At the time when this older pilot was in the office, 
Ingram’s millwright was there and heard the conversation. 
This millwright was originally from the state of Maine and 
in his younger life had considerable experience on rivers in 
Maine in handling lumber. I think on the Penobscot river. 
Ingram and his millwright decided they would go with me 
on my first trip. The millwright told Ingram that he could 
soon find out whether I could be trusted to do the work. 
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On the last Chippewa raft that came out, there was a 
nice tent on it with two cots and bedding for Ingram and his 
millwright. Ingram told me he wanted to sell that raft of 
lumber and that the other man was going with him to see 
the country and the Mississippi river. I did not have the 
remotest idea that their special mission was to watch me. I 
soon got ready and started the raft. I went to Winona the 
first day and landed below the levee. Ingram went out to 
sell some of the lumber but failed to make a sale. Ingram 
had not been selling his lumber. E. H. Plater was his regu- 
lar salesman but did not come down the river this trip. 

We left Winona the next day and, after passing from 
Lamoille over to Trempealeau bay, we were floating along 
down Trempealeau island. It was a nice-looking piece of 
river. At that time a little below Trempealeau levee the 
trend of the current was towards the island, and it became 
necessary to use the oars to keep the raft from going side- 
ways into the bank. There was a fireplace on the raft where 
Ingram and his millwright used to sit, using bundles of 
lath for seats. I frequently went there and sat with them 
while in good river, and naturally we talked quite a little. 
When a pilot was approaching a bad place in the river, as a 
rule he goes to the side of the raft where he expects trouble. 
I was at the fireplace just above where the raft commenced 
to drift to the shore. There was an argument going, and I 
got up to go to the right side of the raft. The millwright 
said: ‘Hold on, this is a good piece of river.’ 

But I went and immediately started the men to pull to 
the left, and they had to pull quite awhile before we were 
safe to keep off the bank. When I got to where I knew we 
were safe, I returned to the fireplace. On my arrival there, 
the millwright asked me how old I was. I told him I would 
be twenty-one years old my next birthday. Addressing him- 
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self to Ingram, he remarked: “This young man has a fine 
life before him.’ I have gone into these details for the reason 
that these two men were on that trip watching me. 

We left a part of this raft at Muscatine, Iowa, and the 
balance went to Hannibal, Missouri. We had fair weather 
and made a good, clean trip. We left Hannibal, Missouri, 
on a St. Louis and St. Paul packet boat. Ingram got off the 
boat at Quincy, [llinois, and the old millwright came with 
me to Read’s Landing. On the way up the river he told 
me why they made the trip and also the name of the pilot 
who reported me as not a fit person to pilot lumber down 
the Mississippi river. He also told me that Ingram and him- 
self were well pleased the way I handled the raft. I think 
this old millwright was a small stockholder in the lumber 
company. This trip really ended my endeavors to be a pilot 
on the Mississippi river ever afterwards and settled a five- 
year fight. 

The balance of our rafts in 1858 went to Hannibal and 
St. Louis, Missouri. I am unable to recall the name of this 
old millwright. (This was sixty-four years ago.) 

In the year 1859 all of our trips ended at St. Louis. I 
do not know of anything eventful that happened to me until 
in the fall of the year when the presidential election was on 
between Douglas and Lincoln for president of the United 
States. On one of our trips to St. Louis during the presi- 
dential campaign I met Ingram. He was going to his home 
at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. By rail to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Prairie du Chien, then take a steamboat to Read’s Land- 
ing, then a Chippewa river boat to Eau Claire. Ingram 
asked me to go with him instead of going by boat from 
St. Louis to Read’s Landing. 

When we arrived in Chicago, we found the city billboards 
covered with the announcement that Abraham Lincoln and 
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William H. Seward would address the people of Chicago 
that evening. We also found billboards announcing that the 
steamer Lady Elgin would make an excursion to Milwaukee 
that evening. We stopped at the Briggs house in Chicago. 
I was on my twenty-second year then and knew little about 
politics and cared less. But the excursion trip on the steamer 
Lady Elgin more than appealed to me. While I was well 
posted about steamboating on the Mississippi river, I was 
never on board a lake vessel. I told Ingram that I would 
prefer to go on that excursion as I never was on a lake boat. 
Ingram advised that I should not go. He said the boat 
would not leave her dock before night set in, and that I 
would not be able to see anything. He also said the boat 
would reach Milwaukee in the night, and that I would have 
to go to a hotel at Milwaukee and stay there until the train 
arrived at Milwaukee that he was coming on. He also said 
that, when I made a voyage on a lake boat, I should go on a 
morning boat and see things in daylight. 

Another point that he brought up was that Lincoln and 
Seward were big men in the Republican party and that he 
was a Democrat and would not vote for Lincoln but would 
like to hear him speak, and that I was a young man and 
would have ample time to take a trip on a lake boat but 
might never have a chance again to hear these men speak. 

I gave up the boat ride and stayed for the speaking. We 
went to the speaking stand early, so as to get near the speak- 
ers. When we got there, we noticed a platform not far from 
the speakers’ stand. This platform was about 10 feet high 
and from 10 to 15 feet square. On the top of the platform 
there was a round log with the bark on and about the length 
of a fence rail, and I could notice there were two iron wedges 
driven into one end of this log. There was also a maul and 
axe and two wooden wedges lying against the log. I asked 
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Ingram what that meant. He said they were going to pull 
off their rail-splitting stunt. About the time the people got 
there, a man stood in the speakers’ stand and announced that 
Lincoln could not get to Chicago to address the people that 
evening, as something went wrong with railroad connections. 
The speaker then introduced the Hon. William H. Seward 
of New York, who would address the people. Then Seward 
came forward. He was a little man with a decidedly Roman 
nose, but he had a good clear, loud voice. He certainly made 
the people howl that night. His first words were: ‘Hail the 
great state of Illinois! Hail Chicago and her railroads!’ 
Then Chicago roared. 

Then a man appeared on the log platform, took up the 
maul, and drove home the iron wedges. Then put the wooden 
wedges in on top of the log and drove them and soon the log 
fell into halves. Then Chicago roared again. This man who 
started to split this log into rails was a tall, dark-bearded man 
and was there to represent Lincoln both in form and color. 
When Seward made another point in favor of Lincoln, this 
long, dark-bearded man mauled rails out of that log. When 
Seward made another good point, then this rail-splitter split 
a part of this log and made two regular fence rails and he 
stood up these two rails on end, one in each hand, so the 
people could see them. Then Rome never could howl] louder 
or longer than Chicago did at that time. 

By this time it began to thunder with lightning and the 
people fled from the storm. This was a part of the storm that 
the steamer Lady Elgin went down in that night with her 
450 people and like Thermopyle and the Alamo none lived 
to tell the tale, and my career would have ended with them 
if I had ignored Ingram’s advice. 

I spent two weeks at the World’s fair. Large lake boats 
went out every hour, but I never went near one of them. I 
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always regretted that Mr. Lincoln was unable to get to 
Chicago that night as I would have liked to have seen him 
and heard him speak, for above all public men of ancient his- 
tory or modern times next to Christ I revere the name of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The next morning we left Chicago, and on the arrival 
of our train at a station east of Milwaukee the newsboy 
came aboard and Ingram got a paper, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, stating that the Lady Elgin did not arrive at Mil- 
waukee that night and that there had been a terrible storm 
on the lake and feared that she might be wrecked, unless 
she reached a harbor. But, when we arrived at Prairie du 
Chien that night, the report was that several lake vessels 
were lost in the storm that night including the Lady Elgin. 
Ingram remarked that when we got the final reports that 
some of the people would be saved but, when we reached 
La Crosse the next evening, we got the final report that the 
Lady Elgin and her entire lot of people were lost, and 
then I began to realize my escape.” I am now on my eighty- 
fourth year and never have been on a lake vessel. 

We started our last raft for St. Louis, arrived there the 
last day of October, and landed the raft at North St. Louis, 
our usual landing place. This landing place was generally 
called the Robbers’ roost. Our lumber company had started 
a lumberyard on what was called Bloody island, now East 
St. Louis. But at that time people used the more classical 
names of Robbers’ roost and Bloody island. The Robbers’ 
roost was a noted resort for thieves, and Bloody island was 
a resort for prize fights and duels; also gambling and horse 
racing and other things worse for St. Louis. Ingram was 


* The discussion of the Lady Elgin affair is a test of the writer’s accuracy. 
It shows that his memory was very bad. Further information on the Lady Elgin. 
is given in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, vii, 30-40.—Enprror. 
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there and wanted this raft taken over to Bloody island to 
their new lumberyard. There was a man there by the name 
of Buckley. He had charge of this landing place. He also 
had a powerful tugboat which met rafts above this landing 
place. She would put her bow against the raft, put a guy 
line from each side of the boat, and then come ahead and 
stop the raft. Then Buckley would fasten his strong lines 
from the shore to the raft. This would leave the raft pilot 
free to pack up his lines and kit ready for the steamboats 
going north to St. Paul as before stated. 

Ingram wanted to take this raft to their yard at Bloody 
island. I told Ingram that I was never at Bloody island and 
did not know the trend of water getting there. I also told 
him that I would like to take one of our skiff boats and go 
over the route. He consented for me to do so. I was on 
this investigation and returned in about two hours. In the 
meantime, Ingram had engaged twenty men to help man 
our ten-string raft, making forty men altogether, and every- 
thing was ready to go. I told Ingram I would not take the 
responsibility of taking that raft to Bloody island. Ingram 
then told Buckley to start the raft, which he did. We soon 
could see that Buckley did not know how to point his raft to 
get there. The raft went on down the river. We soon passed 
the first ferry boat. We tried to hail her in to help us, but 
the pilot of the boat shook his head. We then passed the sec- 
ond ferry boat. He refused to help us. Then Ingram gave 
up and told me to land the raft on the St. Louis side. We 
were then close to the upper end of the steamboat landing, 
and there was no chance for me to make a landing until we 
could get below the steamboat landing. When we got below 
the steamboat landing, we came to a wood boat landing. 

A little above one of these wood boats our check line 
came against the little cabin on the wood boat. The cabin 
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was pulled off the boat and thrown into the river, but we 
stopped the raft. We had to leave the main check line to 
hold the raft of lumber, as the water was quite swift. I sent 
the balance of my kit to the steamboat landing and sent our 
crew of men and kit on the last boat going to St. Paul. 
Ingram hired a lot of these wood boats, and wood men loaded 
the lumber on the wood boats, and he had them towed up to 
Bloody island at a loss of not less than $1,500. 

Ingram paid off our raft crew and also myself. There 
was some money due me for work done in 1858 and all of 
1859. The total was about $1,200. I told Ingram that I 
would like to take the lumber company’s note for $1,000, but 
he said they were paying off notes and not making any, that 
the people had voted radicals into power and he did not know 
what was coming. This was shortly after Lincoln’s election 
to the presidency. Ingram was a Douglas man. There was 
no gold in circulation—mostly what was then called wild cat 
money. I had some money besides what Ingram paid me, 
altogether about $1,500. 

I had taken quarters at a boarding house. There was a 
Jew occupying a room next to mine. He was in some way 
connected with a broker’s office across the street from our 
boarding house. I deposited my paper money with them. 
This man took no stock in the idea there would be any Civil 
war. He offered to take $1,400 of my money and give me 
$1,260 in gold. I accepted the 10 per cent discount, and they 
gave me a draft on one of the large banks in the city and I 
got the gold—$1,260 in $20 gold pieces. The bank gave me 
a bag to put this money into. I started for my boarding 
house. This bag of gold was so heavy and bulky I did not 
know what to do with it. The real fact of the matter was 
that most of the money I had saved up was in that bag. I 
finally got to my boarding house and met my Jew friend. 
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He advised me to go back to that bank after dinner and get 
a gold certificate of deposit for six months and said: “This 
war talk will be over by that time.’ I took his advice and 
went back to the bank and got my gold certificate of deposit 
for six months and drawing 4 per cent interest. I made my 
deposit for $1,200 and kept three $20 gold pieces. 

I went down to the levee and bought a ticket for Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. There were posters at different places in 
this city that on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day there would be a market opened two hours in the fore- 
noon and two hours in the afternoon for the sale and buying 
of negroes, and that the sales and buying would continue 
for two weeks. 

There was a circus with an animal show stranded at 
Memphis on account of the war troubles then brewing. The 
animals, including the circus horses, were kept in their dif- 
ferent places, leaving the circus part, which was used for the 
slave market where the negroes were sold and bought like 
cattle. It was the largest and most interesting sale I had 
ever seen. The auctioneer was a large, brutal-looking man 
who did not seem to have a trace of pity or manhood in his 
whole make up. This was nearly sixty-two years ago, and I 
do not remember everything I witnessed at that auction tent 
but I can say that in that auction tent I saw more hell and 
damnation in two weeks than I saw in all the balance of my 
lifetime. During the two hours in the forenoon and after- 
noon of each day there was a continual crying and moaning 
going on. Children were separated from their parents, and 
often men separated from their wives. 

When this auction was over, I concluded I had been far 
enough South. I took a steamboat to St. Louis then by rail 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, and to Prairie du Chien, then by 
stagecoach to Wabasha, Minnesota. A complete Abolition- 
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ist ever afterwards, the finest words I ever heard from 
mortal man were: “They shall be then, thenceforward, 
and forever free’-—Lincoln. 

A pilot on floating rafts who often got stuck on sand- 
bars was called a ‘sticker.’ A pilot who often hit on the 
bridge piers was called a ‘wood butcher.’ A pilot who fre- 
quently had collisions with other boats and at landings was 
called a ‘boat killer.’ Education was not necessary to make a 
good pilot. All that was necessary was that he must have 
a good memory, good eyesight, and a certain kind of nerve. 
He also must have what a good pilot told me, river sense. I 
asked him to define what he meant by river sense, and he 
said he could not do it, that he had men who worked with him 
pulling oars, and had every kind of a chance to learn to be a 
pilot and be able to earn four or five times more money, 
but that mysterious river sense was not there, ‘and you have 
had the same kind of men with you.’ Usually the best pilots 
were men who did not work but a few years on the river be- 
fore they commenced piloting. I have in mind a floating 
trip. I had a ten-string raft of lumber at a place called 
Crooked slough. The two crooks were not more than a mile 
long and, after passing through these crooks, I then had a 
good river for the balance of the night, and the men could 
sleep most of the time. This was one of those densely black 
nights without moon or stars. These two bends were a lively 
place to make in daylight, and my men knew it, and they 
pulled the oars for all that was in them. We had no unions 
or shirking them days. My men had to do all they could to 
keep from a break-up. After the men could see the lights 
at the little village of Lynxville, they knew we were in good 
river the balance of the night. 

After getting through the bends a man came over where 
I was and held his arm out and asked me what he had in his 
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hand. I told him I could not see it. Then he wanted to know 
how I could pilot that raft through that place in the night. 
None of us could see anything. I told him my eyes were 
trained to see large objects, such as timber and the shore 
lines, but could not see small objects like his hat any bet- 
ter than he could. 

From 1850 up to 1870 there was more steamboats (large 
packets) and freight boats on the river than at any time 
since. They carried the United States mail and the express, 
passengers, and all kinds of freight. They had to make their 
trips in a certain time where they must run at night, and 
were not allowed to stop only for big storms and heavy fogs. 
In them days there were no shore lights or electric lights on 
the boats. Everything was just as nature made it, and [it] 
was always a mystery and a wonder how pilots could find 
their way in crooked channels and natural obstructions of 
the river and especially in dark nights. 

In the earlier days of steamboating the stairs leading to 
the pilot house went up from the outside. In latter years the 
stairs went up from the officers’ cabin (the Texas cabin). 
This change was made to keep people out of the pilot house 
—more especially at night, on account of interfering with the 
pilot. 

An old packet pilot told me about an eastern passenger 
with his wife and son from some large eastern city. The old 
gentleman asked the captain if his wife and son and himself 
could not go up in the pilot house. This was after dark in the 
evening. The captain said: “Yes, but you must not speak to 
the pilot.’ They promised to do so, and the captain had the 
Texas boy show them up, and they remained there until 
bedtime. 

The next day they met him on deck, and the old gentle- 
man spoke to him and said: “We were pleased with our visit 
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in your pilot house last night. It is a wonder to me how you 
pilots can find your way in a dark night.’ 

The boy spoke up and said: ‘Father, I can tell you how 
they do it. Take me to any part of our city blindfolded and 
then take off the blindfold and tell me where I am at, and I 
can find my way home.’ 

The old pilot said he shook hands with the boy and said: 
“The boy knows the city and can get home, and we know the 
river and can get home.’ (Just like the boy.) 

The only thing that stops the pilot is a good, heavy fog. 
I have in mind a trip on the steamer Silas Wright. I was 
coming up the river. I was on the dog watch and landed the 
boat at Golden’s wood yard and went to bed. Pilot William 
Wooden came on watch after breakfast. He started out. 
The channel of the river going north went diagonally across 
the river to the Illinois shore. In passing Golden’s island I 
noticed a crib of lumber laying on the head of the island. 
After leaving the island, it was quite a distance to the Illinois 
shore. It was a good, fair stage of water, so that a boat could 
run several miles up the Illinois shore. The pilot wanted to 
get to that shore so he could see the timber on shore. He had 
his boat on a dead slow bell and finally seen the timber and, 
when he lost sight of it, he would pull his boat a little to the 
right. Finally, we came back to the crib of lumber. The 
pilot said: “There is a lumber raft broke up, above there is 
another crib of lumber.’ 

Then I said to him: “That is the same crib of lumber 
you passed before on the head of the island—you have gone 
around the island.’ By that time the fog began to clear up 
a little, so we could see the Illinois shore. Captain Wooden 
looked perfectly disgusted and said any man that tries to 
beat the fog was a damned fool, and I agreed with him. 
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On that same trip up the river I landed the boat in the 
fog at a wood yard a little below the mouth of the Wisconsin 
river. After getting my wood on the boat, I concluded I 
could coast up along the Iowa shore. The hills were heavily 
wooded and came down to the river bank. I considered it an 
ideal piece of river for fog coasting. I started out on my 
voyage. When I got opposite the mouth of the Wisconsin 
river, I could see the timber on the bluff. This is exactly the 
same bluff that the explorer Father Marquette looked upon 
when he discovered the upper Mississippi river. In coast- 
ing a short distance along the bank I got quite close to a 
rocky point jutting out into the river. This put a scare upon 
me, and [ got farther from the shore and could not see either 
the bluff or timber. I did not know where I was. Finally, 
I got a glance of some timber on my left. I still thought I 
was going up along the bluff on the Iowa side of the river, 
but I was turned around and was going down the river on 
the Wisconsin side, and the glances I got occasionally of 
timber was on the Wisconsin side of the river. Finally, I 
heard a noise that sounded nearly as much like the braying 
of a jack as a human being, but I soon found that I was 
back to the old. wood yard, and what I heard was a laugh 
from our old, wood yard man. 


[T'o be continued] 








DOCUMENTS 
LITTLE KNOWN FRAGMENTS OF TURNER’S WRITINGS 


Fuimer Moop 


The bibliography of the writings of Frederick Jackson 
Turner which has been compiled by Dr. Everett E. Edwards 
and lately published as a portion of The Early Writings of 
Frederick Jackson Turner’ lists two items which are all but 
unknown to students of American history in general and to 
those interested in the literary output of the master in par- 
ticular. It is thought that scholars who attend to the man- 
ner in which a great talent unfolded itself will welcome their 
republication at this time. 

The first essay reprinted here was originally published in 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, New York, 
1888. It forms the latter part of the article on Wisconsin 
in that standard work of reference. The first portion of the 
article (not here reproduced) deals with the geology, soils, 
vegetation, and climate of the state, and came from the pen 
of T. C. Chamberlin, the then newly elected president of the 
University of Wisconsin. In the annals of the earth sciences, 
Chamberlin’s is a name illustrious by reason of his many and 
varied contributions to the branch of science in which he 
specialized. Ever since 1873, when Chamberlin had pub- 
lished the first volume of his magistral work on the geology 
of Wisconsin—a study of much wider scope than its title 
would lead one to suspect—his high competence had been 
generally recognized. It was natural, therefore, for the edi- 
tors of the Britannica to turn to him when casting about for 


*The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner, with a List of All His 
Works Compiled by Everett E. Edwards, and an Introduction by Fulmer Mood 
(Madison, 1938), 233-272. 
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a writer of authority to deal with Wisconsin. One presumes 
that Chamberlin it was who saw to it that Turner was given 
the opportunity of composing the historical and economic 
portions of the article. 

Turner’s contribution to the Britannica falls naturally 
into two parts. The first and longer section deals topically 
with population, cities, agriculture, manufactures, lumber- 
ing, mines and quarries, fisheries, railways and canals, civil 
administration, finances, charitable and other institutions, 
and the system of democratic education. That is to say, 
Turner provides the reader with a sociologically complete 
survey of the human stocks inhabiting the state, the modes 
in which they make their living, the forms of political or- 
ganization, the wealth and the indebtedness of the com- 
munity as a whole, and so forth. As far as possible, he cites 
the most recent figures available. Having thus given a com- 
prehensive cross section of the Wisconsin community of 
1885, as a going concern, he then provides in the second sec- 
tion of his essay an historical explanation of how the present 
condition of affairs has come into being. 

Notable in this latter part of the essay is the masterly 
way in which he traces the social evolution of the Wisconsin 
community from its primitive beginnings in prehistoric times 
forward to the complex exfoliation of urban and industrial 
life in the late nineteenth century. So smoothly and so easily 
do the sentences of this portion of the article move that one 
reads them all but unaware of the fact that behind the lucid 
prose there exists a well-integrated, historical philosophy, 
characterized by strong devotion to the genetic method of in- 
vestigation. In this piece Turner wrote with a sharp eye 
for the principles of selection and proportion: The justice 
of this observation will be evident to those who examine the 
essay closely. 
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This piece should be read as the sequel to, and the natural 
continuation of, Turner’s essay on the fur trade in its earlier 
form. It must have been written at the latest before he went 
East to study at the Johns Hopkins university. 

The second essay in the present series is but little known. 
It deals with the frontier. The present writer, for one, does 
not remember that he has ever seen it cited, except in Dr. 
Edwards’ bibliography and in the Turner-Merk bibliogra- 
phy. The opening paragraphs will be of particular interest 
because they develop at length the distinction between the 
European usage of the term ‘frontier’ as contrasted with the 
American usage of that term. This point is but briefly 
treated in the longer essay on “The Significance of the Fron- 
tier in American History.’ The shorter essay, here reprinted 
for the first time, was originally published in Johnson’s Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia, New York, 1894. The editor-in-chief 
of the revised edition of this work of reference was Charles 
Kendall Adams, president of the University of Wisconsin 
from 1892 to 1901, but formerly president of, and professor 
of history in, Cornell university. There can be little hesita- 
tion in affirming that it was Adams who commissioned 
Turner to write the sketch which is now rescued from an un- 
deserved oblivion. _ 





Population.—In 1840 Wisconsin Territory had a popu- 
lation of 30,945. The accompanying table exhibits the popu- 
lation from 1850 to 1880. The State census of 1885 gives the 
number as 1,563,423. The Federal census of 1880 showed 
1,309,618 whites, 2702. coloured, and 3161 Indians. The 
foreign-born population numbered, 405,425, or 30.81 per 
cent. of the whole, of whom 184,328 came from the German 
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empire, 66,284 from the Scandinavian countries, and 78,057 
from Great Britain and Ireland. 


Population. Density 
per 

Square 
Total. Males. Females. - Mile. 
1850 805,391 164,716 140,675 5.61 
1860 775,881 407,449 868 ,432 14.25 
1870 1,054,670 544,886 509,784 19.37 
1880 1,315,497 680,069 635,428 24.16 


Cities —In 1885 Milwaukee had a population of 158,509; 
Oshkosh, 22,064; La Crosse, 21,740; Eau Claire, 21,668; 
Racine, 19,636; Fond du Lac, 12,726; Madison (the State 
capital), 12,064; Sheboygan, 11,727; Appleton, 10,927; and 
Janesville, 9941. 

Agriculture —By the United States census of 1880 Wis- 
consin had 134,322 farms, embracing 15,353,118 acres, of 
which 9,162,528 acres were improved land. Of these farms 
122,163 were cultivated by the owners and 12,159 were 
rented. The State census of 1885 estimates the total number 
of persons engaged in agriculture at 332,500, and the value 
of farms and agricultural products at $568,187,288. The 
produce is estimated approximately as follows:—wheat, 
21,000,000 bushels; Indian corn, 37,700,000; oats, 43,000,- 
000; barley, 11,500,000; rye, 2,100,000; potatoes, 11,700,000; 
hay, 2,300,000 tons; sorghum, 599,000 gallons; apples, 
1,671,000 bushels; berries, 71,000 bushels. 29,500 acres of 
tobacco produced nearly 29,595,000 lb (this is in demand for 
cigar wrappers). Of cheese nearly 33,480,000 lb were pro- 
duced, and of butter 36,240,000 lb. There were in 1886 about 
389,000 horses, 1,256,000 cattle, 6700 mules and asses, 917,- 
000 sheep and lambs, and 777,000 swine. 

Manufactures, &c—Large water-powers are found, 
chiefly on the Fox, Wisconsin, and Chippewa rivers. In 
1885 the value of real estate and machinery used in manu- 
facturing was over $38,000,000; stock and fixtures over 
$24,000,000; value of manufacturing establishments and 
their products, $193,700,000. There were about 58,500 men 
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employed.. The lumber, shingles, and lath manufactured 
amounted to $27,113,000; milling (including all flour manu- 
factured from cereals), $19,870,000; wooden articles, $13,- 
719,000; iron products and manufactured articles of iron, 
$10,300,000; beer, more than 1,445,000 barrels, valued at 
$9,081,000 (over 75 per cent. of this coming from the great 
brewing city of Milwaukee); manufactured articles of 
leather, $8,629,000; waggons, carriages, and sleighs, $4,678,- 
000; paper, $2,804,000; woollen fabrics, $613,000; cotton 
fabrics, $556,000. The census of 1880 valued the slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing product at about $6,534,000 and ag- 
ricultural implements at $3,742,000. 

Lumbering.—The proximity of Wisconsin to the prairie 
States renders its lumbering interests especially important. 
In 1886 the total forest area of the State was 17,000,000 
acres, or 48.8 per cent. of the whole area. According to the 
census of 1880, Wisconsin was exceeded only by Michigan 
and Pennsylvania in the value of its lumber product. Opera- 
tions are chiefly carried on along the Menomonee, Peshtigo, 
Oconto, Wolf, Wisconsin, Yellow, Black, Chippewa, Red 
Cedar, and St Croix rivers; but the rapid increase in rail- 
roads has opened the northern forests very generally. The 
lumber, shingles, and lath manufactured amounted to about 
3,323,390,000 feet in 1885. 

Mines and Quarries.—In 1880 Wisconsin ranked sixth 
among the iron-producing States, but since then its im- 
portance has increased. The most extensive iron deposits 
occur in the Huronian formation in the Menominee region, 
and along the Montreal river. In 1882 the total product of 
the Menominee region was 276,017 tons; the Montreal range, 
divided between Wisconsin and Michigan, about a dozen 
miles south of Lake Superior, has just been opened up, and 
there is a rich deposit of Bessemer ore. In 1886 the product 
of the whole range was about 800,000 tons. The lead and 
zinc region lies in the south-west of the State; production 
had been declining, but recently new discoveries have re- 
vived it. There is a rich supply of building-stone; limestone 
quarries are most numerous, but the red-brown sandstone of 
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Bayfield county and the granite of Marquette county are es- 
pecially valued. 

Fisheries ——The white fish and lake-trout fishing indus- 
tries of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior are extensive, 
and the inland lakes’ and streams abound in bass, pike, pick- 
erel, sturgeon, and brook-trout. A State fisheries commis- 
sion annually stocks the waters with brook-trout, white fish, 
and pike. 

Railways and Canals.—There were in Wisconsin in June 
1886 4576 miles of railway. The leading lines are the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St Paul; the Chicago and North- 
Western; the Chicago, Minneapolis, St Paul, and Omaha; 
the Milwaukee, Lake Shore, and Western; and the Wiscon- 
sin Central. A canal connects the Fox and Wisconsin rivers 
at Portage, and the Sturgeon Bay Canal unites Green Bay 
and Lake Michigan. 

Administration, &c—The State, which is divided into 
sixty-eight counties, is represented in the Congress of the 
United States by two senators and nine representatives. The 
supreme court is composed of a chief justice and four asso- 
ciate justices; there are fourteen judicial circuits, each with 
a judge; and besides these are county and municipal judges 
and justices of the peace. The State legislature, composed 
of the senate (83 members) and the assembly (100 mem- 
bers), meets bienially [sic]. 

Finances.—The value of all taxable property of the 
State for the year 1886, as determined by the State board of 
assessment, was as follows:—personal property, $114,922,- 
900; city and village lots, $110,564,625; lands, $271,019,627 ; 
total assessed value of all property, $496,507,152. Taxes 
were as follows:—State tax, $241,137; county taxes, $2,590,- 
375; town, city, and village taxes, $7,835,385. The total in- 
debtedness of the towns, cities, villages, and school districts 
in 1885 was $6,848,123; total indebtedness of counties, $1,- 
569,444; bonded debt of the State, $2,252,000. 

Charitable, Reformatory, and Penal Institutions —The 
State supports two hospitals for the insane, containing to- 


1There are about 3000 square miles of clear-water lakes. 
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gether 1141 inmates in 1885, while there are 1240 insane in 
county asylums, jails, and poorhouses. The school for the 
deaf has an attendance of 205, school for the blind, 62; in- 
dustrial school for boys, 292; industrial school for girls, 268; 
State prison school, 443; a school for dependent children has 
just been established. The whole number of prisoners in all 
places of confinement during 1885 was 19,829, and in re- 
formatories 771. The State board of control and the board 
of charities and reforms have charge of these institutions. 
Education—The State makes liberal provision for its 
public schools; it sets apart as a permanent fund the Federal 
grant of section 16 in each township, with 500,000 acres of 
land, and 5 per cent. of the proceeds of the sale of public 
lands in the State, together with less important items. In 
1886 there were still 103,130 acres unsold, and the amount of 
the fund at interest was nearly $3,000,000. This school-fund 
income, which in 1887 was $341,289, is supplemented by a 
State tax of one mill on the dollar, which amounted to 
$896,138; the combined amount is annually apportioned 
among the counties, towns, villages, and cities in proportion 
to the number of children in each of from four to twenty 
years of age; in their turn the counties must levy upon each 
town, city, and village a tax equal to their proportion of the 
combined school fund and State mill tax. The total receipts 
from all sources for school purposes in 1886 was $4,192,962, 
and the disbursements $3,184,958. In the same year there 
were 556,093 persons of school age. Of these 59.4 per cent. 
were enrolled in the public schools. The enrolments in 
normal schools and university (2481), in colleges, seminaries, 
and academies (1131), and in private schools (14,164) made 
the total enrolment over 350,000. In 1879 attendance at a 
public or private school for at least twelve weeks each year 
was made compulsory on all children between the ages of 
seven and fifteen years. Women are eligible to all school 
offices, except that of State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. In 1888 there are 137 free high schools, receiving spe- 
cial aid from the State. Provision is made for the education 
of teachers by the five normal schools. The leading denom- 
inational colleges are Beloit, Ripon, Milton, Racine, and 
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l.awrence university. The public school system is crowned 
by the State university at Madison, organized in 1848. It 
derives its support chiefly from an annual State tax of one- 
eighth of a mill on the dollar. The total regular income of 
the university in 1886 was $105,000; the attendance in 1887 
was 600. Connected with the university are a teachers’ in- 
stitute lectureship and farmers’ institutes held in different 
portions of the State, as well as over sixty accredited high 
schools. 

The State historical society at Madison, the capital, has 
a reference library of 125,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 
is the richest in the nation upon the history of the Mississippi 
basin; the State law library there has 19,000 volumes, the 
university library 14,500, and the city library 9000. Mil- 
waukee has a public library of 35,000 volumes. 

Antiquities and History.—The State is noted for its ex- 
ceptionally large number of animal mounds, the work of the 
‘mound-builders.’ They are found along rivers and lake 
banks, and are from 2 to 6 feet high, sometimes 200 feet 
long; remains of prehistoric circumvallations, with brick 
baked in situ, have been found, and the largest collection of 
prehistoric copper implements has been made in this State. 
Wisconsin was the meeting ground of the Algonkin and 
Dakota Indian tribes. Its water system connecting the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi made it the keystone of the 
French possessions in Canada and Louisiana. The genesis 
of Wisconsin was from the fur trade. French explorers, 
ascending the Ottawa, crossed to Lake Huron, whence they 
easily passed through the Straits of Mackinaw to Green 
Bay, thence up the Fox to the portage between it and the 
Wisconsin, and on to the Mississippi. In 1634 an agent of 
Champlain, Jean Nicolet, first of recorded white men to 
reach Wisconsin soil, ascended the Fox a considerable dis- 
tance. In 1658-59 Radisson and Groseilliers, two fur trad- 
ers who afterwards induced England to enter the Hudson 
Bay region, passing along the south shore of Lake Superior. 
struck southward to the tributaries of the Mississippi. Rad- 
isson’s journal describes a great river visited by him, which 
was probably the Mississippi. In 1665 Father Claude 
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Allouez founded a Jesuit mission at La Pointe, and in 1669 
the mission of St Francis Xavier on the shores of Green 
Bay. Louis Joliet, leaving Quebec under orders to discover 
the South Sea, in 1673, took with him Father Marquette 
from Mackinaw, and reached the Mississippi by the diagonal 
waterway of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. In 1679 La 
Salle, accompanied by Father Hennepin, passed along the 
western shore of Lake Michigan to the Illinois, and in the 
next year Hennepin, ascending the Mississippi, met Du 
Luth, who had reached it by way of the western extremity 
of Lake Superior. Thus were traced out the bounds and 
principal river-courses of Wisconsin. The epoch of the fur 
trade followed, during which stockade posts were erected 
at various key-points on the trading routes; they became 
dependencies of Mackinaw, long the emporium of the fur 
trade. In the French and Indian war of 1755-60 Wisconsin 
savages served under Charles de Langlade against the Eng- 
lish at Braddock’s defeat and elsewhere. Near the middle 
of the 18th century De Langlade and his father had es- 
tablished a trading post at Green Bay, which afterwards 
became a fixed settlement; at the close of the revolutionary 
war Prairie du Chien, at the mouth of the Wisconsin, grew 
into a like settlement; and towards the close of the century 
Milwaukee, La Pointe, and Portage became permanent 
trading posts. The British garrison that was sent in 1761 
to hold Green Bay left at the outbreak of Pontiac’s war, and 
did not return. In the revolutionary war Wisconsin Indians 
under De Langlade supported the British. England having 
retained Mackinaw despite the treaty of 1783, American 
domination was not practically felt by the Wisconsin traders 
until after the war of 1812. In this war they favoured Great 
Britain, and in 1814 the latter wrested Prairie du Chien from 
an American detachment. But the formation of Astor’s 
American Fur Company to deal in this region was followed 
by a United States law excluding English traders, which re- 
sulted in an increase of American influence. At the close of 
the war the United States placed forts at Green Bay and 
Prairie du Chien. By the ordinance of 1787 Wisconsin had 
been a part of the territory north-west of the river Ohio; in 
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1800 it was included in Indiana Territory, whence in 1809 
it passed to Illinois Territory, and in 1818 to Michigan Ter- 
ritory. In 1825 the lead-mines in south-western Wisconsin, 
which had been known from the earliest days of French ex- 
ploration, and had been worked by the Sacs and Foxes and 
by Winnebagoes, attracted a considerable mining popula- 
tion. Hostilities with the Winnebagoes followed, resulting 
in the cession by the latter of the lead region, and the erec- 
tion of Fort Winnebago in 1828 at Portage. In 1832 oc- 
curred Black Hawk’s War, occasioned by the refusal of a 
Sac band to remove beyond the Mississippi from Illinois, in 
accordance with treaty stipulations. Pursued by regulars 
and Illinois militia to the head-waters of Rock river, the 
band fled across south-western Wisconsin to the Mississippi, 
where they were nearly exterminated. This expedition dis- 
closed the rich farming lands of the region. In 1836 Wis- 
consin Territory was formed. Before this the fur trade and 
lead-mining had been the chief factors in development, but 
a wave of land speculation and immigration reached here at 
this period. In 1840 there was a population of 30,945, more 
than double that of four years before. On August 9, 1846, 
Congress authorized Wisconsin to form a State government. 
The constitution framed in 1846 being rejected by the peo- 
ple, a second one was ratified in 1848, and Wisconsin became 
a State on May 29 of that year. 

At an early period the State adopted the policy of at- 
tracting immigration by cheap lands, a work in which the 
railroads have greatly aided, with the result that Wisconsin 
has the remarkable portion of persons of foreign parentage 
indicated above. There are whole communities of the same 
foreign nationality,—such as the German groups along the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the Scandinavian in various locali- 
ties, the Swiss colony of New Glarus, the Belgians in Door 
county, and many others. The recent development of lum- 
bering has rapidly built up northern Wisconsin, a process 
now being accelerated by the mining interests on the Mon- 
treal range. Wisconsin furnished to the Union armies in 
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the civil war over 91,000 men, the famous Iron Brigade be- 
ing chiefly from that State. 3 . (F.J.T.) 


[Encyclopedia Britannica, 1888] 





Frontier: in general, the boundary that separates con- 
tiguous states; in a more restricted sense, employed espe- 
cially in the U.S., the term indicates those outlying regions 
which at different stages of the country’s development have 
been but imperfectly settled, and have constituted the meet- 
ing-ground of savagery and civilization. 

The consideration of frontiers in the former and more 
common acceptation of the term has given rise to important 
questions of political science which have been answered in va- 
rious ways at different periods of the world’s history, and in 
Europe, where densely populated states abut on each other, 
the subject of boundaries has always been one of special sig- 
nificance. Publicists have discussed the questions whether 
there are ‘natural frontiers’ within which a nation should re- 
strain its activity; how the lines are to be drawn along rivers, 
lakes, straits, and mountains marking the frontiers; how 
changes of these natural boundaries affect the respective 
states; and whether frontiers should correspond rather with 
race boundaries than with ‘natural frontiers.’ The growth 
of the spirit of nationality, the distinguishing feature of mod- 
ern political history, has tended to lessen somewhat the im- 
portance of physical lines of demarkation as compared with 
racial boundaries, thus sacrificing in many instances the geo- 
graphic unity of a state to its ethnic unity. The same spirit, 
moreover, has striven steadily against the attempts of the 
powers to mark the frontiers in accordance with dynastic in- 
terests to the disregard of the racial unity of their subjects 
or citizens. Even the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, with 
its excessive respect for the theory of legitimacy, reveals in 
many of its territorial arrangements the strength of the prin- 
ciple of nationality in determining the proper frontiers; and 
subsequent read justments of the map of Europe have proved 
that this principle has been steadily gaining ground. The 
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modification of means of intercourse and-of the arts of ‘war 
has diminished the importance of former natural frontiers 
from the point of view of offense and defense; and the enun- 
ciation of the doctrine that the state should coincide with ra- 
cial rather than with topographic boundaries has afforded at 
least a pretext for ignoring old-time division-lines. But in 
any case it is desirable to have a definitely marked physio- 
graphic frontier instead of an artificial boundary-line. As a 
general principle it may be said that wherever a given popu- 
lation have an essential unity of interest, whether arising 
from topographic facts, race identity, or social and economic 
considerations, there is a strong tendency to political unity; 
therefore the ‘natural frontier’ is that which bounds a people 
of fundamentally identical interests. 

Writers on international law have laid down the princi- 
ple that when the frontier of a state is formed by a natural 
water-barrier, not marked by a definite line along this bar- 
rier, the gradual accretions from fluvial deposit accrue to the 
state along whose boundary they form. But when a river or 
lake suddenly transfers its channel entirely within the terri- 
tory of one of the states bounded by it, the boundary remains 
along the former river-bed. Publicists have also declared 
that where a boundary follows mountains or hills the water- 
divide constitutes the frontier. Where it follows a river, the 
boundary is determined by a line running through the middle 
or along the center of the deepest channel of navigable 
streams, provided there is no positive proof that the entire 
river-bed belongs to either of the contiguous states. The 
same principle applies to lakes. See Hall, International 
Law, §§37-38. 

In the U.S. the frontier is not a fortified boundary-line 
separating populous States, but by common usage implies 
the outskirts of civilization, the regions but partially re- 
claimed from savagery by the pioneer. In the reports of the 
U.S. census the frontier-line has been defined as the inland 
line limiting the area which has an average, county by county, 
of two or more inhabitants to the square mile. This area is 
called the settled area. Between this census frontier-line and 
the Indian country the belt of territory sparsely occupied by 
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Indian traders, hunters, miners, ranchmen, backwoodsmen, 
and adventurers of all sorts, constitutes the traditional fron- 
tier. In the course of American history the frontier has been 
advanced steadily westward, and in its advance settlement 
has also widened out N. and S. along its flanks. The con- 
tinuity of the settlement has been broken by passing over 
certain regions which have remained to be occupied later; 
thus the less desirable regions of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and of the Rocky Mountains were left isolated, and re- 
gions occupied by Indians, as well as the Great Plains, were 
left behind the general advance. In this advance of the fron- 
tier successive waves of industrial life have crossed the con- 
tinent, and these waves have corresponded to the stages of 
the economic progress of society. The Indian traders and 
hunters, exploiting the fur-bearing animals, worked their 
way from the Atlantic coast along the rivers and lakes, until 
as early as 1830 they were traversing the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, while the farmers were still near the mouth of 
the Missouri. The hunter life was followed by the pastoral 
life of the cattle-raiser, or in the mountainous region by the 
miner’s activity. The pioneer farmers (whose earliest rep- 
résentatives merged with the previously mentioned classes) 
came next and cleared the land and used up the virgin soil 
of the prairies with unrotated crops and careless farming. 

Statistics for determining the settled area in the colonial 
period are lacking, but at the date of the first census in 1790 
the settled area was bounded by a line which ran near the 
coast of Maine and included New England, except a portion 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, New York along the 
Hudson and up the Mohawk for some distance, Eastern and 
Southern Pennsylvania, Virginia, well across the Great Val- 
ley, and the Carolinas and Eastern Georgia. 

By the census of 1820 the settled area included Ohio, 
Southern Indiana and Illinois, Southeastern Missouri, and 
about half of Louisiana. The continuity of this area was in- 
terrupted by Indian tribes, the management of which now 
came to be an important question. The frontier region of the 
time lay along the Great Lakes, where Astor’s company op- 
erated in the Indian trade, and beyond the Mississippi, where 
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the Indian trade extended to the Rocky Mountains, and in 
the Florida country. The Mississippi was the scene of typi- 
cal frontier settlements. By the middle of the century the 
Indian region proper lay along the eastern boundary of 
what is now the Indian Territory, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Minnesota was still a region of frontier conditions; but for 
the most typical frontier conditions at this period one must 
look to the settlements of California, where the gold discov- 
eries had sent a sudden tide of adventurous miners to the 
Oregon territory and to the Mormon settlements in Utah. 
As the advance of the frontiersman beyond the Alleghanies 
had caused the rise of important questions of transportation 
and internal improvement, so now the settlements beyond 
the Rocky Mountains needed means of communication with 
the East. Accompanying the creation of these arose the 
settlement of the region of the Great Plains and the develop- 
ment of still another kind of frontier life. Railroads fostered 
by land grants sent an increasing tide of immigrants into the 
far West, the U.S. army fought a series of decisive Indian 
wars in Minnesota, Dakota, and the Indian Territory. By 
1880 the settled area had been pushed into Northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, along Dakota rivers and in 
the Black Hills region, and up the rivers of Kansas and 
Nebraska. The development of mines in Colorado had sent 
isolated frontier settlements into that region, and Montana 
and Idaho as well were being settled. The superintendent 
of the census for 1890 reports that the settlements of the 
West lie so scattered throughout the entire region that there 
can no longer be said to be a frontier-line. 

The hardships of frontier life conduced to an energetic 
and self-reliant spirit among the pioneers which has had a 
great influence upon the national life and character. In spite 
of the lawlessness that has marked these border communi- 
ties, the necessary result of the rude conditions surrounding 
them, this influence has had no small share in developing the 
practical ability and inventiveness of the people. 


F. J. Turner. 
[Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 1894] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FREDERIC G. YOUNG 
A WISCONSIN GIFT TO OREGON 


HE traveler in 1850, going north from Madison to Fond 

du lac, might have passed, in the town of Burnett in 
Dodge county, a pioneer home sheltering a family of the 
- name of Young. At that date it consisted of the head, a man 
of thirty-two whose prenomen the census taker mistakenly 
called ‘Green’: he was a farmer, with property valued at 
$1,000; his wife, Maria Sophia, twenty-five; and two chil- 
dren, Albert, two years old, and Theodore, four months old. 
The parents were both natives of Germany, the children of 
Wisconsin. The-age of the eldest child proves they must 
have been in the state at least as early as 1848 and, in fact, 
Quirin (perhaps baptized Quirinus) Jung immigrated as 
early as 1846, from Saxony, buying land the next year under 
that name and one or two years later under the American- 
ized form of it, ‘Young,’ by which the family was always 
known among their Yankee neighbors. 

The venturesome German had settled, not in the east- 
ern part of Dodge county, which was heavily wooded and 
was soon to be taken up almost exclusively by Germans: on 
the contrary, arriving at a time when the prairies and the 
delightful ‘openings’ of the region west of Rock river were 
still incompletely occupied, he took land which would be 
more easily cultivated, the kind of land for which Yankees 
from Vermont and New York were already staging a sharp 
competition. Quirin Young, so to speak, got in on the 
ground floor; he did not, like so many of his countrymen, 
take second best or leftover lands, but obtained the very best 
the country afforded. Among other advantages, his farm 
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bordered on beautiful Lake Horicon.* This promised to 
give him some lowland meadow, abundant and convenient 
stock water, to insure against expensive wells, and to yield 
good fishing, good hunting of waterfowl, recreational facili- 
ties and, above all, an element of exceptional charm in his 
immediate landscape. True, all those advantages (except 
duck hunting) were lost, and the lovely lake was changed to 
an unsightly, depressing marsh a few years later through 
the removal of the dam at Horicon, but the foresighted 
farmer could not have anticipated that catastrophe. The 
recession of the waters added some acres of lowland meadow 
to his farm, but that was far from compensating for his 
- losses through the removal of the dam. 

Quirin Young and his wife Sophia were sturdy charac- 
ters, fitted to contend successfully with the problems incident 
to pioneering. Evidently the family had enjoyed about two 
decades of moderate prosperity before Quirin’s death. In 
1850 the farm consisted of 120 acres of which 40 acres were 
under cultivation, 2 pair of oxen being the power used. It 
had at that time only 1 milch cow and 1 pig. The preceding 
harvest had yielded 100 bushels of wheat, 20 of corn, and 20 
of oats; also 20 bushels of potatoes and 2 of peas. It had 
produced (or perhaps sold) 40 pounds of butter. Slaugh- 
tered animals were reckoned at $36, the aggregate of live 
stock at $120. Clearly, we have here the small beginnings of 
a farm, valued at $1,000. 

The next census shows that great improvement had been 
made in a decade. The farm had grown from 120 acres to 
240, from a valuation of $1,000 to $4,800. There was a team 


1The farm in 1860 comprised the east half of section 3, township 12, 
range 15 east except the east fraction of the southeast quarter. The northeast 
quarter of the section was also fractional, but the farm was reported on county 
plat as having 240 acres. In 1870 the Q. Young estate was the same farm except 
that a narrow strip had been added from:the southwest quarter of same section, 
making the total acreage—with that saved from the lake in the northeast 
quarter—315 acres. 
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of horses and a pair of oxen to work, also 4 milch cows and 
5 other cattle, along with 13 sheep and 3 swine. It was not 
‘a stock farm, as these figures show; but, inasmuch as the 
record of wheat produced in 1859 was 900 bushels, Quirin 
Young was obviously following the example of his Yankee 
neighbors in trying to get ahead by raising the maximum 
amount of that great marketable cereal. He had grown only 
a few bushels of corn, oats enough to feed his team, plenty 
of potatoes for family use, and more hay than his live stock 
equipment warranted, which means he had some to sell. 
Wheat, however, was his money crop. 

And wheat continued to be the family’s reliance for at 
least another decade for, in 1870, the widow Sophia Young 
(Quirin having died in 1866) is credited with 1,400 bushels 
of wheat, and in addition other productions, making an ag- 
gregate valuation of $1,927. By good fortune the two older 
sons were able to carry on the work, under the mother’s 
direction, after the father’s death, and there was also a hired 
farm laborer. The farm now had 6 horses, 9 milch cows, and 
21 other cattle, together with 50 sheep and a few swine, 
showing that it was tending more toward live stock. Also, 
it had once more been enlarged, containing now 280 im- 
proved acres and only 20 unimproved. The last figure ought 
to be 35, for the plat shows the Q. Young estate as a farm of 
315 acres. 

The family of Quirin and Sophia Young in 1860 had 
increased from four to eight. There had been two sons, Al- 
bert and Theodore, in 1850. Ten years later there had been 
added the daughter Frances, eight years of age, Lucetta, 
three, George F., two, and a babe (Rose), one month old. 
Another son, Charles W., was born in 1865, completing the 
group of seven children by the time the father died. The 
mother was left a widow at the age of forty-one years. 
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The above record is not in itself unusual. It is typical 
of many farm families of early Wisconsin, though it may be 
doubted if many widows, responsible for such families, man- 
aged as successfully as did Sophia Young who, from all 
accounts, must have been a very capable woman. The re- 
markable fact about the family is that it contained one mem- 
ber, the two-year-old George F. of the 1860 census, the 
twelve-year-old Frederick of 1870, and the ‘Frederic G.’ 
of later years, who rose to such eminence as to have a na- 
tional fame while all the others, though valued citizens and 
highly respected, lived their lives on the local plane. 

The case is not without numerous precedents among 
American farm families. The labor involved in making a 
new farm was so intense, it called for such strenuous and 
unremitting attention on the part of the parents and the 
older children that, all too often, little time or opportunity 
was available for study and self-improvement. So it was 
generally the younger sons who gained the better education, 
became lawyers, doctors, clergymen, or professors, rather 
than the older. The classic example is Daniel Webster, 
youngest son of Ebenezer’s large family, who—along with 
his immediately older brother Ezekiel—-came out, all the rest 
being absorbed in the New Hampshire farming community. 

Frederic G. Young was fortunate in being a younger son. 
By the time he was old enough to work at farming, the farm 
was made; it was a going concern, producing a generous 
income for the time, and the older brothers were able to 
keep it going under the mother’s direction and with hired 
help. There is no doubt that Frederic was initiated into all 
the varied processes of farming, and that he performed his 
part well whether as plowman, harvester, or teamster. But 
the oxen were no more, the land was in a state of tilth far 
removed from ‘new breaking,’ and wheat growing left much 
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time for unhurried, pleasant activities. Moreover, schools 
were better than in the strictly pioneer time, terms also 
longer; and Frederic, delighting in study, seems to have had 
the family’s encouragement toward a more liberal education 
than that afforded by the rural, one-room school. Many 
years later he was once heard to remark that he remembered 
the thrill it gave him when the teacher of the district school 
reported to the household his inability to carry Frederic 
farther in his studies and that he ought to enter a higher in- 
stitution. 

It is not known at what age this incident occurred. But 
Frederic’s chance came after the opening, in 1871, of the 
third State normal school located in Oshkosh. It was the 
tendency at that day for boys who planned to become teach- 
ers to attend such institutions and, in view of the difficulties 
of communication, they were apt to choose the one which 
could be~reached most easily. Young might have gone 
equally well to Whitewater, but probably the bustling city 
of Oshkosh was more attractive than the quiet Walworth 
county village; or, he may already have known something 
about the Oshkosh president, a gracious, kindly and able edu- 
cator whom he later came to venerate. 

At all events the catalog shows that Frederic Young was 
a member of ‘B’ section of the first year class in the normal 
school in the year 1873-74, and that the year following he 
was also a member of the first year class. The inference is 
that he attended portions of those two years, probably alter- 
nating school work with teaching for the purpose of amassing 
funds. In 1875-76 he ranked as a second year student. The 
year following he was in the third year class and, since he 
is recorded similarly in 1877-78, he had doubtless taught the 
equivalent of a school year during those two years. Finally, 
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in June, 1879, he was graduated from the advanced (four 
year) course at the Oshkosh normal. 

President Albee, through the annual catalog, kept close 
track of the institution’s graduates. Each member of every 
class is listed, the place and kind of his service mentioned, 
and the length:in years of his teaching experience. Thus, it 
was noted that Frederic G. Young was a ‘teacher,’ 1879-80, 
at Brighton, Iowa, with one year’s experience since his grad- 
uation. The following three years he was listed as ‘principal 
high school’ in Manitowoc, and in 1883-84 as principal of the 
high school at Elkhorn, Walworth county. 

A most significant new trend in Young’s career took 
place in 1884. He had already attained sufficient prominence 
in the teaching profession to be regarded as a leader in pub- 
lic and high school work. No doubt, he might have continued 
in that work with much success for it is understood his serv- 
ices as institute conductor were already in request, an in- 
dication that educational authorities were prepared to further 
his ambitions. But it happened that Young had a genuine 
yearning for scholarship and felt the need of the stimulus 
and training to be had in a real university. His mind was 
of a philosophical bent; he had read Emerson not only with 
care but with an emotional response which, as he once de- 
scribed it, made the experience a kind of ‘conversion.’ He 
wished to delve more deeply into the problems of philosophy 
and psychology, and he particularly wanted to prepare him- 
self for teaching history, economics, and political science. 
Moreover, he was too mature to engage in mere ‘college’ 
exercises with groups of young students. His decision was 
to enter Johns Hopkins university, which he did in the 
autumn of 1884. 

At Hopkins, Young spent two years to complete un- 
dergraduate requirements, being one of the very few men 
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who received a B.A. degree from the famous Baltimore 
. school. He remained a third year, devoting his time to the 
study of history, economics, and philosophy. It was his good 
fortune to share, with mature men like Woodrow Wilson, 
Frank Gaylord Hubbard, and other future professors the 
extraordinary interest created by the German trained Her- 
bert Baxter Adams, Richard T. Ely, and G. Stanley Hall in 
the departments of history, economics, and philosophy. 
When he left in 1887, he probably knew much more about 
the strong points, the limitations and ‘blind spots’ of those 
famous scholars than they knew about him although he was 
remembered pleasantly by all of them. 

He now accepted a position which did not, indeed, give 
him college and university experience but was nevertheless 
a step in that direction. Dakota territory was prompt to 
begin to provide normal school training for her teachers and 
she had established one such school at the little town of 
Madison, named for Madison, Wisconsin, apparently be- 
cause, when founded, the town lay between two lakes, some- 
what like the Badger state capital. The institution in 1887 
needed a vice president who could also teach the subjects of 
history and civil government. Young was selected to fill that 
position. 

On July 25, 1887, prior to leaving for the West, he was 
married at Manitowoc to Mary Luella Packard. They 
settled at Madison in a small house having a generous garden 
in which the new professor delighted to take exercise rem- 
iniscent of the farming experience he had gained on the 
banks of Horicon marsh. 

He remained at Madison about two and one-half years. 
Early in 1890 a call came to him to take charge of the large 
high school at Portland, Oregon, a position which brought 
a much more generous salary than the one in Dakota and 
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involved a much greater weight of responsibility. He began 
work there about the mid-year and remained till the summer 
of 1894. Then, after spending a single year as president of 
the Presbyterian college at Albany, Oregon, he was called 
to the chair of economics and history in the State university 
of Oregon at Eugene. It was there that, in the course of 
thirty-three years, he made his exceptional career as pro- 
fessor, dean of the graduate school, dean of the school of 
social science, secretary and editor of the Oregon historical 
society which he founded; editor of the Commonwealth Re- 
view, representing the Commonwealth conference which he 
also founded; secretary of the Oregon conservation com- 
mission, and as writer on economic and social themes. 

Up to this point the material presented is mainly the re- 
sult of historical inquiry. There is in the case, however, a 
personal element which makes the present writer a source 
for the study of this particular biographical subject. For it 
happened that I—to use the economical pronoun—entered 
the Dakota normal school as a student about four months 
after Young began teaching in that institution. Brought 
up in Grant county, Wisconsin, it would have been natural 
for me, a budding teacher, to attend the normal school at 
Platteville in that county, only some thirty miles from home. 
The presence in Madison, Dakota, of an older sister, whose 
husband was janitor and engineer of the normal, with living 
quarters in the basement of the building, made the differen- 
tial in favor of ‘going West’ to school. 

It was the second or third day of January, 1888, that I 
went up to the assembly room in the normal to be examined 
for admission to the ‘C’ class at the impending opening of 
the second term. At the door I was greeted by a tall, slender, 
rather swarthy man who seemed more mature than his 
tweny-nine and a half years justified but whose every fea- 
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ture, movement, and word revealed an understanding of and 
sympathy with youth. This man was Professor Frederic 
Georg Young who, my brother-in-law had told me,-was ‘a 
fine man,’ while his characterization of the then president in 
the second part-of the same phrase one would hardly care to 
repeat. Young had black hair and mustache, dark blue eyes 
which had a habit of twinkling, and a high, sloping forehead. 
His personality was of a type that would have been picked 
as unusual in any company. 

The professor met me pleasantly, motioning me to one of 
the patent seats. Use of such a seat was a new experience, 
our district school at home being provided with plain board 
desks, and firmly fixed benches of planking. I pushed the 
seat down, but to my surprise it refused to stay. He saw 
my puzzlement and remarked: ‘It will stay down when you 
sit on it.’ 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘you have to put it. under pressure?) He 
laughed, and we were at once ‘acquainted.’ 

The ‘examination’ proved to be a very simple affair, yet 
it has always seemed to me an admirable test of the fitness 
of a young man to profit from such work as the ‘C’ class in 
the normal was doing at that time. The pleasant gentle- 
man handed me a volume—some kind of advanced reader— 
calling attention to an article headed “The White Giant,’ 
which he asked me to read aloud. When I had covered sev- 
eral paragraphs, he posed a few questions in order to dis- 
cover whether the ideas had registered, and seeing that I 
recognized the story as a kind of poetical representation of 
the behavior of steam, he was satisfied. “You read very well, 
Mr. Schafer,’ was his comment. He bothered little, if at 
all, about my arithmetic, grammar, or geography, but evi- 
dently turned in a report which admitted me, without con- 
ditions, to the second term of the first year’s work. 
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I carried no class subject under that- friendly professor 
until my second year but I saw him daily, for he. always 
struck the gong in the hall for the change of classes and re- 
viewed the lines of students marching to organ music as 
they turned at his end of the corridor to pass in or out of the 
assembly room. He was dressed in a black broadcloth suit, 
with the then fashionable professorial frock coat, a wing 
collar, and black bow-tie. He remembered me from the ex- 
amination and on my frequent walks down town, through 
or over the huge snowdrifts, I sometimes overhauled him 
when, notwithstanding his seeming abstraction, the visor of 
his fur cap usually pointing to the ground rather than to the 
horizon, he would fall into step and walk along with me. 
Knowing that I. was from Wisconsin, he asked questions 
about the locality, my parents, our business—and receiving 
frank replies remarked: “Your antecedents are not very 
different from my own.’ He then told me he was a native of 
Dodge county, Wisconsin, Burnett township, that he also 
had been reared on a farm, and that his parents, like my own, 
had been among the early Wisconsin emigrants from Ger- 
many. I expressed some surprise about the name, but he 
assured me it had been unequivocally German—‘Jung.’ His 
father had been obliged to Anglicize it because Yankee 
county officers, like registers of deeds, assessors, and survey- 
ors, insisted on writing it ‘Young.’ 

The veriest ‘greenhorn’ could see, or feel, that Young 
was a man of uncommon intellectual reach and subtlety. 
While somewhat wanting in fluency, the unexpected turns 
of his remarks and comments, his way of lighting up a sub- 
ject with a quaint or trenchant phrase, marked him off from 
the common run of the merely ‘educated.’ His thinking was 
not circumscribed by convention but was original and stimu- 
lating. This trait with him, unlike some whose minds are 
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divided into water-tight compartments, carried over into re- 
ligion as well as philosophy and public affairs. He was one 
of those young Germans whose Americanization, so per- 
fect that none would have suspected his German origin, in- 
cluded acceptance of the more liberal Yankee theology which 
had probably been suggested by Emerson. He had become a 
member of the Congregational church, exchanged for the 
Presbyterian at Madison for want of the other type. One 
day, as we walked along together, he said to me: ‘I should 
think you would want to unite with some church.’ Remark- 
ing that the subject had occurred to me but that I found 
myself a ‘kind of natural doubter’ he rejoined: ‘Well, so am 
I. Not that I am a hypocrite in the church at all, but I 
can’t help feeling the “here” is a more important consider- 
ation than the “hereafter.” ’ This set religion in a wholly 
new light for me and made church membership at last possi- 
ble. 

Young had been confirmed in a natural fondness for 
philosophy by his intensive reading in Emerson. He read 
for ideas, cutting his way easily through verbal entangle- 
ments, and the books in his private library showed heavily 
annotated margins. The thought process did not cease when 
he left his study, for in those days he seemed quite as deeply 
absorbed while walking along the street as when poring over 
a book in the library. It is not intended to suggest that he 
was an omnivorous reader. He was not, but rather what may 
be called a selective reader. To him personal reflection was 
ever more significant than sounding for the views of others. 

Young sometimes hinted a desire to return to Hopkins 
for an additional year of graduate study, which he believed 
would gain him the Ph.D. degree. He never went, but when 
years later, the University of Oregon, which he then served, 
set up a new graduate school, the selection of Young to be 
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its dean seemed natural and logical, not only to the president 
and regents, but also to the group of Ph.D.’s who were his 
colleagues on the faculty; so fully did he represent the cur- 
rent ideal of advanced and vital scholarship. 

At Madison, Professor Young was the students’ reliance 
for help in their literary society, where a few strong men 
engaged in forensic guerilla warfare every Friday evening, 
the entire school and some town visitors serving as audience. 
One of the seniors, Barnett Stillwell, was generally pitted 
against John F.. Callahan, who was the wickedest verbal 
sharpshooter on the campus, albeit still a member of the 
junior class. Points in parliamentary procedure were sure 
to be raised, and sometimes when Robert’s Rules of Order 
was the subject of discussion, the boys would ask Young to 
preside. Questions of history or constitutional law were also 
likely to emerge, in any debate, which had to be settled out 
of hand by some competent and trusted umpire. These were 
usually referred to Professor Young. One night a speaker 
mentioned Napoleon, placing him in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The opposing leader protested this as a piece of ‘gross’ 
misinformation, claiming that Napoleon belonged to the 
eighteenth century. Professor Young was called upon to 
decide the matter and did so in practically these words: 
‘Napoleon belonged,’ said he, ‘to both centuries. His most 
notable triumphs occurred in the eighteenth, his most igno- 
minious defeats in the nineteenth.’ 

Young was a foresighted man, who tried to keep a few 
jumps ahead of pursuing necessity, and his planning was as 
much for others’ benefit as his own. This trait made him an 
ideal adviser to students, who instinctively relied upon his 
judgment. I found myself hanging about him, visiting his 
hospitable home, running to him for suggestions in every 
stress of personal circumstance. 
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He left his impress upon the normal school library. 
There was, of course, little money for books, but the instruc- 
tors were asked to hand in lists of such as they deemed most 
necessary to the proper functioning of their several depart- 
ments. As usual, some teachers were slow about responding 
to the invitation, others were puzzled about making selec- 
tions, and others were satisfied with a very few volumes. 
Young, however, for his department of history and civics, 
characteristically turned in a list ample enough to absorb 
twice the amount of the aggregate fund available for all, 
and through the default of others secured the bulk of all 
purchases. The word ‘characteristically’ is used advisedly. 
Theoretically an uncompromising social codperator, those 
who came to know Professor Young well realized that he 
had the strong man’s penchant for claiming all that legally 
belonged in his department. Of course, he did not subscribe 
to the Napoleonic dictum, a favorite with many ‘rugged in- 

dividualists,’ that ‘the tools belong to him who can use them.’ 
_ His acquisitiveness was strictly moral and tempered with 
philanthropy. One found in that six-year-old school, by 
1890, works like von Hbolst’s Constitutional History, 
part one of Henry Adams’ History of the United States, 
also standard works on economics and sociology such as were 
familiar to college students of that period but which were 
rarely to be met with in normal schools. 

Young was well known to the people of the little, new 
town through the contacts he made so readily with church- 
men, bankers, editors, and in fact all leading types. Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1888 he contributed a series 
of articles to one of the local newspapers on the vexed ques- 
tion of protective tariff in which he manifested a judicial 
attitude, something quite alien to the usual partisan discus- 
sion. The prospective new state of South Dakota was to 
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hold a constitutional convention at Sioux Falls in the sum- 
mer of 1889. This was an opportunity both to serve and to 
learn, so Young, with the backing of prominent friends in 
Madison, stood for the office of delegate from the county 
(Lake), and was elected. The convention made him chair- 
man of the committee on state institutions and a member 
of the committee on ‘arrangement and phraseology’ which 
gave him a coveted opportunity to put the revised constitu- 
tion into acceptable form. 

A characteristic speech was made by him at a local meet- 
ing called for the purpose of organizing the Republican 
party. An oratorical attorney had made a smashing attack 
on the independency which had grown up among the resi- 
dents of the territory while it was cut off from national poli- 
tics, proclaiming that: ‘Whenever a man accepts a party’s 
nomination for a public office he becomes, by that act, a prin- 
ciple of the party and is bound to carry out not his own ideas 
but the party’s program.’ 

Young quietly remarked that he could not quite agree 
with that doctrine, for, said he: ‘I don’t think it necessary 
for a man to cut off his own head when he joins a party.’ 

In a formal address on the temperance question he man- 
aged to get wholly away from the hackneyed ideas and the 
emotionalism marking such performances, and roused the 
admiring applause of his student friends by picturing the 
saloon as having ‘devoluted’ into the ‘blind pig.’ Social and 
economic reasoning, substituted for the usual perfervid elo- 
quence, made a tremendous appeal. It was often remarked 
that, though he was not a good extempore speaker, given 
opportunity to write out his ideas, he was apt to strike ten 
every time he appeared in public. 

Incidentally, Young’s attitude on the temperance ques- 
tion at that time was typical of those Germans, by no means 
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a negligible group, who were so thoroughly Americanized as 
to be obnoxious to the charge of ‘nativism’ currently leveled 
against Prohibitionists by self-styled “German-Americans.’ 
His consideration of the question was purely practical, de- 
void of prejudice, and his views kept pace with the new light 
which social experience shed upon the vexed question. Per- 
sonally, he cared nothing for spirituous liquors; he was posi- 
tively temperate. 

Professor Young’s teaching during those years was par- 
ticularly creative in the field of civil government though he 
started ideas germinating in whatever he taught. He ranged 
so far afield that we were lucky to get back to the assigned 
text once or twice a week, and, despite his halting speech and 
certain amusing mannerisms, the class periods were all too 
short for those who were able to accept his standing chal- 
lenge to discuss. The emphasis was upon broad principles 
and practical applications or suggested reforms. He showed 
much interest in one student’s plan for rural school reorgan- 
ization, focusing in a township high school; he brought out 
the most advanced ideas on road construction and super- 
vision, the taxation of ‘invisible’ property and tax reform as 
a social problem, the elimination of graft and corruption 
from city government. But, when a visiting statesman di- 
lated upon the supreme importance of our written constitu- 
tion, wherein the principles of the Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights were forever established as a part of our 
system, Young called attention to the fact that the British 
seemed to ‘get along pretty well’ without a written consti- 
tution. After all, he insisted, it was the spirit behind such 
writings, not the writings themselves, that mattered, just 
as it is the spirit behind ordinary laws which is the important 
thing. The lesson was not only good in itself but, given un- 
der those circumstances, it went home. 
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He was a sharp questioner, had an eye for the student 
whose mind seemed to wander, and wielded a skillful intellec- 
tual whip, keeping the interest of the entire class focused 
upon the point at issue. In comparison with the most bril- 
liant lecturers, those who spray their classes so profusely with 
stimulating ideas as ultimately to coerce them into vigorous 
self-activity, Young’s method might seem pedestrian. But, 
judged in relation to the influence of the usual ‘talking’ pro- 
fessor, the results in the sheer mental growth of his students 
were like that of the bay tree at the water’s edge compared 
to the scrub cedar on craggy mountain side. Of course, the 
method would require modification when classes should num- 
ber hundreds instead of tens, but throughout his long career 
as teacher in normal, high school, and university, which 
ended only with his life, he managed, along with lectures, to 
preserve the essentials of a genuine discussional method, 
for which thousands now bless his memory. 

As stated above, Professor Young left Madison, Dakota, 
for Portland, Oregon, early in the year 1890. Ten years 
later our lines recrossed. I was then ready for university 
teaching, having served an apprenticeship in common school, 
high school, and normal, and having spent two years in grad- 
uate study. Young, meantime, had been transtated to the 
professorship of economics and history at Oregon’s State 
university, a department which was now to be divided in 
order to give him freedom to concentrate upon economics, 
history to be placed in other hands. My name was suggested 
to President Frank Strong by Professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner, my chief at the University of Wisconsin. Young, 
too, had not been slow to press for my appointment. He 
wrote saying he had told the president about what he thought 
he had seen ‘sticking out’ of me during my student days at 
the normal. The result was I went to Oregon in the summer 
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of 1900 and worked very congenially, as his colleague, for 
twenty years. 

It will illustrate one of Professor Young’s Oregon inter- 
ests if I add that the journey West was made in his com- 
pany, he having spent six weeks at Madison, Wisconsin, in 
summer study, with the design of returning via the Oregon 
trail, which he was bent on describing in the next number of 
the Oregon Historical Quarterly, founded by him that year 
as the organ of the State historical society. We went to 
Omaha by train, outfitted with second hand bicycles, which 
we rode from Julesburg to Fort Laramie and again from 
Casper to Independence Rock, Split Rock, South Pass, and 
Rock Springs. Historical exactness calls for a modification 
of the phrase ‘we rode.’ At all events, if we did not ride all 
that weary way, we at least were aware that we had the 
wheels with us. 

During thirty-three years at the University of Oregon, 
Young edited Sources of Oregon History, about thirty vol- 
umes of the Historical Quarterly, founded the Common- 
wealth conference and edited the Commonwealth Review, 
published an exhaustive treatise on Finances of Oregon; he 
also prepared a national study of road legislation published 
as a university bulletin. In his hands history, economics, so- 
ciology, all received rigorously scholarly treatment. But 
he was far more than an editor or writer. He liked to think 
of himself as a builder of institutions; he had, indeed, the 
statesman’s vision. As commissioner of the Lewis and Clark 
exposition he performed a valued service toward preserving 
and exploiting the historical significance the great explor- 
ation symbolized; as delegate to the National irrigation 
congress and member of the Oregon conservation commis- 
sion he was concerned always to advance the welfare of the 
common man. In a word, he rose to a commanding position 
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as social-scientific and strictly non-political adviser of the 
people of his state, a publicist of the first rank. 

The seminary, however, where many of the brightest 
young minds were always laboring codperatively with him on 
practical questions of economic and social policy, was his 
true empire. There he was fully content, for ‘problems’ and 
their solution were the ‘breath of his nostril.’ Many dis- 
tinguished Oregon men of the present generation owe their 
inspiration to these contacts with his keen suggestive mind. 
Among his one-time students, some like Walter L. Whittle- 
sey and James Henry Gilbert became university professors; 
Leslie M. Scott, a publisher and historian; Frederick Stei- 
wer, a lawyer and United States senator. The above are 
merely typical names, a few of those which occur to me at the 
moment. He must be reckoned one of the great teachers of 
his generation, and since such men are only discovered here 
and there, even among the colleges and universities, I can 
have no regrets for having gone to Far West South Dakota 
from southern Wisconsin to find him, particularly since con- 
tact with him there paved the way for a life friendship, and 
for close association with him in a professional way. 

In the attempt to present to the reader a true conception 
of Young’s achievements, the first necessity is to emphasize 
their variety. While he was, as stated, a great teacher, teach- 
ing was yet but the central core of his activities. The pro- 
fessorial office, in addition to providing his cherished oppor- 
tunity to enlighten young minds through the principles of 
history, economics, and sociology, was likewise used to es- 
tablish relations with the larger public, whose educability 
was with him an article of faith. Perhaps it was fortunate 
that he lacked fluency, else he might have frittered his life 
away in mere oral lecturing. As it was, he devised plans and 
programs, wrote articles, created organizations, directed in- 
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quiries, influenced newspaper men and other leaders, brought 
together conflicting groups in conferences and, in a word, 
kept Oregon’s social pot boiling most of the time. 

While not specially devoted to the regular institutional 
types of university extension, Professor Young’s unique in- 
fluence touched a large proportion of the more thoughtful 
citizens of the state during an entire generation. He cannot 
be called an opportunist in the usual acceptation of the term; 
nevertheless, he was quick to take advantage of shifts in 
public thought which opened the way for implanting useful 
principles or starting hopeful movements. 

Examples are at hand. The seed from which the Oregon 
historical society developed, under his fostering husbandry, 
was an incidental phrase in a letter written by James Russell 
Lowell to one of Young’s high school pupils who had ad- 
dressed the Cambridge poet in a hero-worshiping strain. 
Lowell spoke of an early family interest in Oregon through 
the fact that Nathaniel Wyeth, of Cambridge, had made ex- 
' peditions to that country and had left diaries and letters il- 
lustrating them. Young located this material, secured it, 
along with permission to publish it, prepared an edition, and 
through the University of Oregon brought it out as the first 
item in his Sources of Oregon History. 

That publication caught the imagination of the Oregon 
people, as well as of historians elsewhere. From it as a 
vantage point he was able to transform a relatively sterile 
pioneer society into a flourishing State historical society, and 
to secure a state appropriation for publishing. Another tell- 
ing stroke was his personal inspection and report on the 
Oregon trail in the summer of 1900. He had prepared the 
way by publishing his plans in the Portland Oregonian 
whose editor, Harvey W. Scott, was much interested in Ore- 
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gon history and opened his columns freely for the discus- 
sion of subjects relating thereto. While traversing the trail, 
Young wrote installments of his report which were dis- 
patched to the Oregonian, creating in this way a wide inter- 
est among the sons and daughters of overland pioneers. Ar- 
riving at home, he prepared an extended article illustrated 
with photographs and a map of the trail, and humanized 
through the inclusion of one of Joaquin Miller’s most touch- 
ing poems celebrating the heroism of those who sustained 
the hardships of the grinding cross-continent journey. 

In this manner, and by a wise selection of material for 
his quarterly publication, Young provided for the study of 
Oregon history an entirely new foundation as a glance at 
his thirty volumes of the Quarterly will prove. He was not 
interested in bringing the study to a focus in a narrative 
volume. In fact, he was not too well fitted to write such 
« volume and he died without having published any regular 
book, ample as was his knowledge in history, in economics, 
and in sociology. He, however, prepared for printing in the 
Quarterly a variety of essays, and one of these satisfied him 
so fully that no doubt he would wish to have it considered as 
his most important piece of historical writing. The item is 
entitled: “The Higher Significance in the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition.’ 

That essay, occupying the first twenty-five pages in vol- 
ume vi of the Quarterly of the Oregon historical society, was 
published in March, 1905, by way of proclaiming an ideal 
purpose in the plan for celebrating the centenary of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition at Portland. Young had been 
made a member of the state commission to plan for the Cen- 
tennial exposition and Western world’s fair, to be held that 
summer. He knew that, as always under the impulse of such 
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enterprises, the disposition to interpret the event materialis- 
tically would prove powerful, perhaps overwhelming. Ore- 
gon would suffer less, he believed, if a ‘blood transfusion’ of 
Jeffersonian idealism were given to strengthen the patient. 

So he prepared this noble essay, which deserves to be re- 
printed at least once in every generation as a reminder to 
the Oregon people of their spiritual inheritance from the 
sage of Monticello. 

In that essay Young seeks to interpret the long range 
purpose of Jefferson to dedicate the North American con- 
tinent to democracy, freedom, science, education, peace, and 
happiness. The writer says: 


This was Jefferson and this was his spirit and aim in the Lewis and 
Clark exploration. It was undertaken for an outward and upward march 
of the American people. Oregon has caught some of this spirit in her 
commemoration of the centenary of that event. But this Oregon spirit 
is not a tithe of what it will be when the emphasis is upon the minds and 
hearts of her people rather than upon her fields, her forests, and her 
mines. And is it not time to shift our aims and methods from those of 
-advertising and exploitation to those of constructive and creative or- 
ganization and development? Preéminent ‘fame, fortune, and prosperity’ 
will be hers among her associates when she cherishes above all else the 
genius and character of her youth. Why not, with the Lewis and Clark 
exploration as a fit symbol and watchword, emulate in our day and gen- 
eration the same outward and upward stride that Jefferson purposed 
in his? 


Young’s writings always show thought and reflection. 
The Lewis and Clark essay more than any other shows the 
blend of emotion and intellect which enables him to rise at 
some points to true eloquence. The performance had a prac- 
tical purpose; it might be described as ‘history writing with 
a tendency.’ Yet it was so well grounded in historical reali- 
ties that its educational effectiveness was deeply felt. If the 
centenary observance of 1905 at Portland was, as so widely 
proclaimed, a turning point in the modern history of the 
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state, that result is to be credited in part to Professor 
Young’s stirring call to the idealism of the Oregon people. 

As a builder of institutions, Young was most intimately 
engaged with the problem of what he called the Common- 
wealth conference. This was an invention which, under the 
sponsorship of the University of Oregon and under his 
sedulous nurture, was brought to splendid fruition. In 1908 
Young staged the first of a long series of such conferences at 
Eugene. The leading idea behind the movement can be 
simply stated. The underlying principle was as old as an- 
cient Greece, and Young sometimes called attention to 
Thucydides’ remark: ‘Acts are foredoomed to failure when 
undertaken undiscussed.’ That is a truism of English and 
American political organization, but what was wanted to 
render political action sane if not scientific was full, fair, and 
unimpassioned discussion of questions ‘while yet in the plas- 
tic stage. Questions can be discussed in conference,’ said 
Young, ‘one, two or five years before they become political 
issues. The public mind is then open and every factor, be- 
cause of absence of bias, gets due consideration.’ 

The Commonwealth conference was an organ for bring- 
ing to open and, if possible, scientific discussion social and 
economic problems not yet in the stage of contested issues 
but reasonably certain to become such issues. The univer- 
sity, through the appropriate departments, would be the 
watchman on the walls of society scanning the horizon for 
problems likely to become invading forces. Drawing them 
in, subjecting them to cool analysis by those already in- 
clined to favor or oppose, by social experts and the interested 
public, the groundwork could be laid for wise rather than 
unwise discussion when the subject gets into the State legis- 
lature. Topics under the head of education, good roads, tax- 
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ation, marketing, irrigation, water power, state and national 
conservation—and many others—engaged Young’s unique 
forum. Leading citizens of the state became deeply inter- 
ested in the conference as a practical, working institution 
which functioned as planned. In many cases committees 
made up of scientific specialists and men of practical affairs 
studied particular problems between conferences. The value 
of such all-sided consideration was sharply reflected when 
the question came before the State legislature.’ 

The measure of success of the numerous plans and pro- 
jects fathered by this unusual professor was conditioned 
quite as much by his exceptional personality as by his pene- 
trating intelligence. Frederic G. Young was a ‘man among 
men.’ Of fine bearing, striking appearance, with a natural 
courtesy which had in it no hint of subserviency, he went his 
quiet way impressing everyone with the reality of his inde- 
pendence and personal force. Men were predisposed to re- 
pose confidence in him, hence in his logically developed un- 
dertakings. His ‘go it alone’ methods sometimes aroused 
jealousy among his professorial associates, but leading stu- 
dents, prominent citizens, the rank and file of the state’s 
intelligentsia, as a rule were ready to rely upon his judg- 
ment. 

We have herein treated Young mainly as a state man, 
and it is true that his most productive activity had the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth of Oregon as its objective. Never- 
theless, he was known among the scholars of the nation, first 
as the architect and editor of the Oregon historical society, 


*Professor Young presented the philosophy of the Commonwealth con- 
ference in his essay in Democracy in Reconstruction, edited by Frederick Cleve- 
land and Joseph Schafer, and published by Houghton, Mifftin and company (Bos- 
ton, 1918). 
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and second as an authority on legislation relating to road 
improvement. He figured likewise as a factor in the National 
conservation movement. Through his students the tradi- 
tion of his scholarly influence and his achievements has been 
carried throughout the land. He died January 4, 1929, at 
Eugene, survived by his widow, a daughter Frances, and 
a son Harold Frederick. The latter’s home is in Portland. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 
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The Menomini Indians of Wisconsin: A Study of Three Centuries 
of Cultural Contact and Change. By Felix M. Keesing. (Philadelphia: 
American philosophical society, 1939. 261 pp.) 

Some dozen years ago a young enthusiastic student of ethnology 
came from New Zealand to Wisconsin to study a small homogeneous tribe 
of Indians that had always lived, since known to the whites, in the 
same vicinity. Mr. Keesing, having studied the aborigines of his New 
Zealand home, came to our state with a similar purpose. After spending 
much time in the library of the historical society studying documents, 
he and his wife went on to the Menomini reservation and lived some 
months with the tribesmen themselves. The results of that study are 
‘embodied in this volume, the best and most complete study of any In- 
dian tribe in Wisconsin. 

The author attempts by the analysis of the earliest documents and 
the oldest artifacts to give some account of the prehistoric period of 
Menomini history, their condition at the first white contact, their food, 
their dress, their houses, travel implements, tools and weapons, artistic 
efforts, their social and political organization, religious ceremonials, and 
intertribal relations. In this portion of the study he relied on the 
Jesuit Relations and the reports of such early traders and observers as 
Nicolas Perrot. The next chapter relates to the French era of our his- 
tory and asserts that the Menomini were consistently allies of the 
French. One error, quite excusable, since the document itself is misdated, 
makes Cadillac describe these Indians in 1718 when long before that 
time Cadillac had left the Northwest. The document in question (see 
p. 67) belongs to the time of Cadillac’s sojourn at Mackinac, 1694-97. 
British and early American influences follow; the writer apparently knew 
nothing of Jonathan Carver’s connection with Robert Rogers, who gave 
the Menomini chief the certificate of 1767, probably at the grand gath- 
ering at Mackinac in the spring of that year. 

At the close of the British and early American period, coinciding 
with the decline of the fur trade, Professor Keesing stops to analyze the 
condition of the tribe after two centuries of change. He does not con- 
sider the Indian’s dependence on the trader for goods of white man’s 
making, a loss, but a ‘new economic equilibrium . . . satisfactory to 
both Menomini and white.’ They had ‘achieved a new integration of 
their life and culture, mainly on the basis of the fur trade.’ He brings 
evidence also to prove that the accounts of the degradation and de- 
bauchery of the Indians were exaggerated and did not relate to the 
life of the Indian as a whole. 
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The ending of the fur trade and the pressure of white population 
brought about an entire change of economy for the Indians; one after 
another they sold large stretches of land until finally nothing was left 
for the Menomini but the reservation where they now dwell. This study 
of their reservation life, embracing about one half of the volume, is of 
great value and almost wholly new. The author shows the location and 
movement of the several bands on the reservation, their religious affilia- 
tions, their oppression by the timber thieves, and their dependence on 
the federal government for subsistence. He also considers that in his art 
life the Menomini had a ‘real burst of new creativity’ in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and that much of the material shown in modern 
inuseums represents a new stimulus in artistry that is some compen- 
sution for the change to reservation living. In conclusion the author com- 
mends the Indian Reorganization act of 1934 and its acceptance by the 
Menomini, as having greater promise than the method of assimilation. 
Thus he leaves this tribe to a hopeful future wherein the individual is 
fitted for community life on the reservation, and develops a pride in 
his past and a technique for future growth. 


L.P.K. 


The German-Americans in Politics, 1914-1917. By Clifton James 
Child. (Madison: University of Wisconsin press, 1939. 193 pp.) 

The little volume is attractively printed and bound. It contains nine 
chapters, a preface, bibliography, index, and four portraits. The author, 
a young English scholar who had spent several years as a student in 
Germany, attended the graduate school of the University of Wisconsin 
for two years, 1936-38. He deals with the Germans sympathetically, 
seeming at times to lean backward in order to be sure of avoiding unfair 
or harsh judgments. His research was thorough and the documentation 
of his conclusions ample. 

He deals mainly with the German-American alliance and denies the 
charge often made that the organization was inspired from Germany 
through propaganda of the pan-Germanic league. On the contrary, he 
presents evidence to show that it had a definitely American origin, grow- 
ing out of the Germans’ opposition to what they called ‘nativism,’ which 
meant practically the prohibition movement and the anti-saloon league. 
The alliance was financed by the brewers association. 

His conclusion on this point is the more natural in view of earlier 
cases, which could have been cited, of the rise of a powerful German or- 
ganization growing out of the Bier Frage (the beer issue). One such, 
for example, was the campaign in Wisconsin in 1873 against the Graham 
liquor law. 

Finding itself strongly entrenched, when the European war broke 
out, the alliance being pro-German spontaneously turned to guard the 
interests of Germany as against the allies, watching the administration’s 
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acts under the pledge of neutrality, protesting its harshness toward 
Germany, its supposed tenderness toward Britain; opposing Wilson’s 
reélection on the ground that he favored the allies and was against Ger- 
many (in spite of Bernstorff’s view that Wilson ought to be reélected) ; 
and, finally, after making desperate efforts to keep America from en- 
tering the war, coming forward ostentatiously as patriotic supporters of 
the government in carrying it on. 

The author’s narrative is interesting, his argument sound. But, as 
one who did not personally experience the emotions engendered by the 
varying phases of the conflict, he tends to rely on legalism at points where 
the decisive influences were unquestionably psychological, as in the 
American attitude toward unrestricted submarine war. This reviewer 
feels, also, that the author was unaware of the sharp division which 
subsisted in America between those persons of German derivation who 
utterly repudiated the ‘hyphen’ and those who paraded it. Doubtless, the 
great majority of those born in America of German parents would have 
denied that they were ‘German-Americans, regarding themselves as 
simply and unequivocally ‘Americans,’ the same as those whose fore- 
bears had been here since the early seventeenth century. A point which 
German propagandists in this country have generally failed to grasp is 
that a single generation was very apt to substitute English ‘culture’ for 
German Kultur. That was sure to be the case if the language became 
English, for innumerable institutional, legal, and customary influences 
operated steadily in that direction and against the persistence of any- 
thing beyond a faintly reminiscent Germanism. Even those Germans 
who had been long naturalized and habituated to English were either 
anti-Bund or indifferent to it. 

During the great war it was perfectly clear that the existence in 
America of a closely knit organization, whose object was the maintenance 
and promotion of German Kultur, was in itself a reason for a very much 
larger number of individuals of German blood to repudiate the ‘un- 
Americanism’ of such a Bund, to work and vote against it. Hence, Wilson 
lost nothing, as Child admits, but rather gained in the election of 1916 
by plainly telling the German alliance people that he did not want their 
votes. By so doing he detached vast numbers of others from the Re- 
publican party. 

Child thinks the alliance leaders, while probably honest in their 
professions of patriotism, were guilty of serious errors of judgment. 
Hexamer, for example, found a ‘constitutional monarchy preferable,’ to 
a republic. He did not want the Germans to assimilate rapidly, be- 
cause they would not ‘be prepared to descend to the level of an inferior 
culture.’ Here is evidence of a ‘chosen-people’ complex not essentially 
different from that of the chosen people for whom official Teutonism 
professes such unmeasured contempt. 


JosEPH SCHAFER 
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Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries: William R. Brown, 1845-46; Mitchell 
Y. Jackson, 1852-68 (Narratives and Documents, vol. 3). With an 
introduction and notes by Rodney C. Loehr. (St. Paul: Minnesota his- 
torical society, 1989. 247 pp.) 

Of this little volume Dr. Blegen in the editorial introduction says: 
‘In fact, no volume containing the texts of actual diaries kept by Ameri- 
can farmers, published because of their value as farmers’ diaries, has 
hitherto appeared in print’—a wary, diplomatic statement. 

The publication is a valuable one, and should be gratefully received 
by all who are interested in the agricultural history of the Northwest. 
This despite the fact that William R. Brown, while living on a pioneer 
Minnesota farm, was actually more interested in his carpentering, and 
his occasional ‘pettifogging,’ as he called it, than in farming proper; and 
Jackson also had serious outside interests though his love of farming was 
genuine and his usually weekly summaries of events include many items 
that throw light on farming. A specially interesting item (p. 150) shows 
that in 1856 he mortgaged his farm, agreeing to pay 3 per cent per month 
interest ! 

We must applaud Mr. Loehr’s introduction to this volume, but his 
method of editing the text invites comment because this is a department 
in which greater uniformity in practice is desirable. Admirable examples 
of economy in editing—printing ‘as is’ with only such changes as will 
make the meaning clear—are Five Fur Traders of the Northwest, F. L. 
Paxson’s “Turnbull’s Travels’ and, of course, R. G. Thwaites’s Early 
Western Travels. 

There are editors who bracket changes in misspelled words, in the 
omission of commas, periods, etc., making the text too onerous for the 
reader. Either of the two methods, carried out rigorously, can be de- 
fended, although this reviewer heartily votes for the first. Mr. Loehr 
seems to favor the second, but is not consistent in its use. A glance at 
page 152 will show what is meant. Here we have at least four mis- 
spelled words in the text—‘accellerated,’ ‘indellibly,’ ‘shad,’ and ‘tinny.’ 
Of these the editor corrects one. Where Jackson writes of the ‘cool re- 
freshing shad,’ he adds [e] to the last word. But when he speaks of a 
‘tinny barque, he does not delete one ‘n’, nor does he take out the extra 
‘Y in the two other words. He does, however, note the repetition of the 
word ‘barque bark’ by bracketing [sic] after ‘bark.’ On page 160 he cor- 
rects the spelling of one long word, the meaning of which is perfectly 
clear, and leaves the word which follows, though misspelled and unclear, 
to be interpreted by the reader. He allows Jackson to write ‘Ab’ Lincoln 
without supplying the final [e] in Abe—and so throughout the volume. 

We have devoted space to this matter because it seems desirable to 
popularize correct principles among our own readers, and regret that this 
seems to involve an unduly extended criticism of Mr. Loehr. He simply 
gave us an example which was too good to ignore! 


J.S. 
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he Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania. By Solon J. 
Buck and Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. (Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh press, 1939. 565 pp. Illustrations and maps.) 

This formidable volume, thickened by the insertion of numerous 
double pages of illustrations, is the ripe fruit of Dr. Buck’s four-year 
sojourn at Pittsburgh during which, with Mrs. Buck’s constant support, 
he directed the historical interests of western Pennsylvania. The authors 
do not indicate how the labor was divided between them, but doubtless 
Mrs. Buck’s hand is seen in the literary finish, the careful proofreading, 
the artistic arrangement of illustrations, etc. A somewhat heavy paper, 
chosen doubtless for its usefulness in carrying engravings along with 
text, renders the volume a bit awkward to handle, but it makes a good 
appearance and it is comforting to read a page which is free from typo- 
graphical blemishes. 

At last we have a history book in which the illustrations actually 
illustrate. They are so numerous and so well chosen that the reader finds 
the material aspects of the civilization not only described in words but 
pictured as well. An example is primitive transportation, the explan- 
ation of which is reénforced with lifelike pictures of the pack-train, the 
Conestoga wagon, the flatboat, and the keelboat. Like some of the books 
describing ancient life and customs, this work, by combining meticulous 
description with picturation, should prove a valuable handbook for pio- 
neer life and customs. The maps are likewise a great help. 

The authors tell us that ‘so many associates on that [western Penn- 
sylvania historical] survey have contributed to it that it has the char- 
acter of a codéperative enterprise . .. ; not only facts and interpreta- 
tions but also, in some cases, the language of their drafts has been in- 
corporated in the book.’ That fact doubtless accounts, in part at least, 
for the unevenness of the chapters from the standpoint of interest. An- 
other cause was the varied nature of the material presented, some of 
which had dramatic appeal, much of it not. Not all of the twenty-one 
chapters have the epic swing of that on “The French Occupation’; and 
a topic like the establishment of political boundaries, while doubtless pos- 
sessing interest to local readers, necessarily fails to hold that of the 
general student of history. Perhaps this is as good a place as any to 
point out that the book includes a good deal of material, like this on the 
creation of counties, towns, and villages, which is not uniquely western 
Pennsylvanian but has at least a statewide reference or a dual state ref- 
erence, both Pennsylvania and Virginia being participants in the pro- 
cess. The chapter on local government is another illustration. 

For the general reader, therefore, for whom the book professes to 
be intended, as distinguished from the serious student of western his- 
tory, it may be found too inclusive. But for the western Pennsylvania 
people who after all will be a large fraction of its constituency, and for 
students, it should prove a veritable boon. This reviewer knows of no 
similar great region in America about whose historical beginnings such 
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relatively complete knowledge can be obtained within the compass of a 
single volume. The table of contents displays the plan of the book: the 
natural environment, Indian régime, forerunners of white occupation, the 
French occupation, the Indian reservation, cultural heritage of the pio- 
neers, coming of the settlers, political boundaries, the revolution, ex- 
pansion of settlement, transportation, frontier economy, commercial and 
industrial foundations, domestic life, community life, intellectual life, 
religion, local government, frontier radicalism and rebellion [the whiskey 
rebellion], Jeffersonian democracy, the pattern of culture. 

The special bibliographical essay (pp. 495-537) covers in great 
detail much of the literature and manuscript sources used by the authors 
and is susceptible of being used by their continuators. It is an exceed- 
ingly valuable check list. But since so large a proportion of the settlers 
came from eastern Pennsylvania and were of German stock, it is rather 
striking that the great work on Pennsylvania German Pioneers, by Strass- 
burger and Hinke, which gives lists of the German immigrants to Pennsyl- 
vania from the year 1727 through the entire period covered by this book, 
is not mentioned. But the excellencies of this work are so exceptional 
that one is not disposed to cavil at its few and slight defects. It merits 
careful and prolonged study. 

JosrePH SCHAFER 


The Culture Historical Method of Ethnology (subtitle: A Scientific 
Approach to the Racial Question). By Wilhelm Schmidt. (New York: 
Fortuny’s, 1939. 383 pp.) 

S. A. Sieber’s translation of the Handbuch der Methode der 
kulturhistorischen Ethnologie, 1987, makes this detailed study available 
to the English reading public, which, according to Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn’s 
preface, either can not or does not read the German original. 

Father Schmidt gives credit for most of the argument to Fritz 
Graebner, who is quoted extensively throughout the book, but it is evi- 
dent that the author has clarified and enlarged a great many of Graebner’s 
ideas. As indicated by the title, the book is devoted to the methods em- 
ployed by the German diffusionist school, rather than the resulting in- 
terpretations. The aim of ethnology is stated to be the reconstruction of 
the history of mankind, particularly of the peoples and periods without 
writing. As such, ethnological method becomes paramount if one is to 
avoid hasty and inaccurate conclusions. 

Part of the book is dedicated to a defense of the Graebner-Schmidt 
position. The author reviews the criticisms posed by such American 
anthropologists as Wissler, Dixon, Radin, Wallis, Kroeber, and others. 
Unfortunately the author seems to feel that any criticism of his method 
is not valid unless an alternative approach is offered. 

This introductory section is followed by the detailed methodological 
approach to the problem of reconstructing unwritten history. First the 
sources must be weighed, and the various techniques expounded for 
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testing the reliability of sources are well worthy of study. Then the 
famed ‘criteria’ for establishing culture relations are presented in detail. 
The criteria of quality (form), quantity, continuity, and degree of re- 
lationship must all be applied if one is to be relatively certain of his- 
torical contact or diffusion. My only regret is the lack of illustrations in 
this section. We have long recognized the difficulty of establishing dif- 
fusion for elements in widely separated parts of the world. The proposed 
method, theoretically sound, would be clearer if concrete cases were 
cited as illustrations. 

Much of the book is devoted to the methodology of establishing cul- 
ture circles and culture strata, both fundamental concepts. Ultimately 
archeological, psychological, geographical, and other related fields must 
be examined before the final reconstructions can be made. 

The volume is well worthy of careful consideration on the part of 
scholars interested in the history of mankind. While many have not 
agreed with the resulting reconstructions proposed by these diffusionists, 
the methodological approach should be valuable in itself. 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison Wenpve.t C, Bennett 


This Is My Town. Written expressly for the boys and girls of 
Prairie du Chien by Marian Scanlan. (Prairie du Chien: Howe printing 
company, 1939. 38 pp.) 

This attractive booklet prepared for the youth of Prairie du Chien, 
by the daughter of Curator P. L. Scanlan, is a well written, authorita- 
tive account of the long history of this Mississippi river town. Her 
headings are good and suggestive: ‘First Came the Frenchman, “Then 
the Red Coat Came,’ ‘Next the Blue Coat Came.’ The story closes 
with the coming of the railroad. Then several blank pages are left for 
each owner to complete his chapter. The illustrations are fine; a most at- 
tractive map locates Prairie du Chien and its neighbors: Fort Snelling, 
Fort Armstrong, Mackinac, Green Bay, and Portage. Would that all 
Wisconsin boys and girls might learn the history of their own towns from 
material so attractively and accurately presented as those who will read 


this. L.P.K. 


After receiving her degree from the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1927, Miss Florence Allen left Madison, her 
home, and has since visited and worked in the ‘far corners of the earth.’ 
As a newspaper woman she has lived in New York, London, and Paris. 
Now free-lancing in Paris, she has recently contributed to Good House- 
keeping, under the pen name of ‘Jerry’ Allen, ‘Directors of Destiny,’ 
October, 1939, and ‘Dutch Victoria, January, 1940. These articles, 
pregnant with information on European personalities, were the result 
of thorough research, in which travel and interviews were a necessary 
part. The timeliness of these good sketches, of course, adds much to their 
readability. 




















THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovutsE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


HE superintendent is pleased to publish quarterly the names of mem- 

bers and friends of the society who are aiding in the building-up of 
the membership list. During the quarter ending January 10, the fol- 
lowing members have joined the society: 


Annual Members ‘Address Nominated by Address 
Lynn H. Ashley Hudson 
George H. Bartelt Milwaukee eadie dial 
Mrs. Ella R. Mrs. H. G. B. 
Brader Hartland Nixon Hartland 
Rev. Leland R. Prairie du A. O. Barton Madison 
Cooper Chien M. C. Crandall Baraboo 
Mrs. Genevieve 
Cline Day _ Hudson L. H. Ashley Hudson 
Louis T. Merrill Beloit R. K. Richardson Beloit 
Esther Mueller Waukesha “ne waisiad 
Howard B. Quimby Reedsburg J. W. Harris La Crosse 
Max Stieg Clintonville Clintonville li- 
brary board Clintonville 
Milliman W. Sweet Wausau E. R. Guentzel Madison 


Mr. Henry L. Janes of Racine has changed from annual to life 
membership. 


NECROLOGY 


During the quarter ending January 10, the following life members 
have died: Mrs. Mary J. Atwood, October 11, at Prairie du Sac; Mrs. 
Mary Fairchild Morris, October 25, at Milwaukee (noted ante, 246); 
Frank W. Hoard, November 25, at Fort Atkinson; Rev. Frank N. Dex- 
ter, December 10, in Florida, formerly of the Manse, Union Grove; 
William F. Hannan, December 26, at Milwaukee; Dr. William Snow 
Miller, December 26, at Madison. Dr. Miller was emeritus professor 
of the University medical school, and biographer of physicians. (See 


ante, 244.) Charles W. Dinger of Eau Claire, not heretofore listed, died 
June 28. 


Among annual members who have died the last quarter are: Mrs. 
Thomas Bardon, November 21, at Ashland; Dr. Victor Kutchin, Novem- 
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ber 22, at Green Lake; Judge John J. Gregory, November 29, at Mil- 
waukee; Charles A. Scott, December 1, at Cambria; Judge Byron B. 
Park, December 2, at Stevens Point; Dr. Roy E. Mitchell, December 12, 
at Eau Claire; Judge Alonzo F. Kellogg, December 15, at Portage. Two 
members not heretofore listed are James R. Hile, who died on April 17, 
1939, at Superior, and Mrs. Frederick Spratt, May 11, at Ripon. 
Dr. Victor Kutchin has been a curator of the society since 1926. A 
memorial will appear later. 


ACCESSIONS 


The papers of General Charles King, native of Milwaukee (1844) 
whose autobiography charmed our readers in 1922-23 (see ante, v, vi), 
have been presented to this society. This collection is too fragmentary 
to give a record of his achievements as a distinguished soldier and popu- 
lar novelist. A few pieces deal with his father and ancestry; only remi- 
niscent sketches tell of his cadetship (1862-66) at West Point, to which 
he was appointed by Lincoln. Neither is his participation in the recon- 
struction of New Orleans, nor his service on the plains in the Indian wars 
adequately represented. There is discussion of plans for the production 
in 1897 of his play ‘Fort Frayne’; and personal and official correspon- 
dence for the Spanish war; and the welcome in 1901 at Milwaukee of 
General Arthur MacArthur. The records of King’s services as inspec- 
tor of the Wisconsin National guard (1904-23) are found in a series of 
small notebooks. A large proportion of the papers deal with the last 
World war, when General Orlando Holway, adjutant general for the 
state, kept up a close correspondence with General King, discussing 
problems of national defense. The remaining papers comprise biograph- 
ical sketches of departed comrades and correspondence with military au- 
thorities throughout the nation. 


Additional letters of Colonel Hans Christian Heg, written from 
the field, 1862-63, to his young son, Edmund, were presented in Decem- 
ber by E. Biddle Heg of Philadelphia. The letters throw no light on 
events of the Civil war, but do show the father’s careful solicitude for 
his young children. Included among them is the passport issued to 
Colonel Heg’s father, Even Heg, in 1840 permitting the departure from 
Norway for America. With the letters came a microfilm of them, the 
gift of the Minnesota historical society. 


John R. Commons papers—These papers presented by the Univer- 
sity department of economics concern Professor Commons’ correspon- 
dence, 1930-37, with teachers of economics, legislators, publishers, re- 
search foundations, etc., concerning problems in the economic field. 


Bleyer papers—These papers are those of Henry Bleyer (1835- 
1922), formerly of the Milwaukee Sentinel, who died in Madison at the 
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home of his nephew, the late Willard G. Bleyer. Mrs. W. G. Bleyer gave 
with this correspondence many pictures of persons and views of early 
Milwaukee. The letters concern the Milwaukee Old Settlers club, the 
Juneau family, and other pioneers of the city. 


The pioneer diaries (1836-41, 1855) of Asel O. Dye of Sheboygan 
county were filmed for our society with the consent of Beecher K. Dye 
of Madison. They give interesting pictures of Sheboygan in its early 
days, recording purchases, and affairs on the farm, with an account of 


early public buildings at Sheboygan. 


George E. Dutton of Rutland, Vermont, came West in 1859 with 
money to invest. He visited Elisha Warner in Bad Axe (now Vernon) 
county and thence traveled to St. Paul, Minnesota, and Eau Claire. His 
seven letters, June to September, described for relatives at home the 
events of his trip. These are microfilmed from originals lent by the 
La Crosse historical society. 


Material on the activities of the historian of the Wisconsin chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American revolution, was sent by Mrs. Vincent W. 
Koch of Janesville, to be incorporated with other documents of the 
organization. (See ante, xxii, 240, 369.) 


A contemporary drawing of the British Fort McKay at Prairie du 
Chien, captured from the Americans in 1814, has been photographed for 
the society in the Canadian public archives, at the instance of Curator 
P. L. Scanlan. The name and date are on the original drawing, which 
was found among the Bulger papers. Captain Alfred Bulger was the 
last British officer to command a post in what is now Wisconsin. (See 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiii, 10-153.) 


Charles Mason Remey of Washington, D.C., son of Admiral George 
C. Remey of the United States navy, has been a correspondent and 
donor of manuscripts to the society for several years. His last gift in De- 
cember, 1939, is a notable contribution of thirty-four bound copies of 
the life and letters of his father, mother, and maternal grandfather, 
Charles Mason, first chief justice of Iowa territory (1838-47). These 
volumes consist of typewritten copies, manifolded, of papers in the 
library of congress, and in the historical department of the state of 
Iowa at Des Moines. They are richly illustrated with pictures of the 
persons and buildings mentioned in these biographies. 


Tue Starr 


Mrs. Isabelle Harris Lind, who has been an unusually efficient 
secretary for the superintendent since 1935, resigned the last of De- 
cember, because of removal from the city. Her place has been filled 
by the appointment of Miss Evelyn M. Pehlke. 
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A Visrror 


Mrs, Linnie Marsh Wolfe of Berkeley, California, editor of John of 
the Mountains, the unpublished journals of John Muir, issued in 1938 by 
the Houghton, Mifflin company, has spent several months in and about 
Madison, gathering materials for a new life of Muir, for which she 
has been commissioned by the publishers and by Muir’s daughters. In 
the autumn she visited the first Muir homes in Marquette county, and 
the schoolhouse where he taught while a student at the university. She 


has added immeasurably to her information about Muir’s Wisconsin days 
and his university life. 


II THE STATE 


The park commission of Racine county in the last days of December 
voted to hold a Colonel Heg day at Heg memorial park in that county 
early in the summer. They also decided to publish a brochure on the life 
and services of Colonel Heg, which has been prepared by Mrs. Ella 
Stratton Colbo of Racine. Mrs. Colbo has obtained special material on 
the Heg family migration to Wisconsin, on the Norwegian immigrants 
who accompanied them, and on Colonel Heg’s personal life. She has 


found a number of fitting illustrations, and the whole forms a fine me- 
morial to these Racine county pioneers. 


Locat Histroricat Societies AND Museums 


Superintendent Schafer visited Viroqua on November 24 and spoke 


before the county board. It is expected that a Vernon county society 
will be organized in the near future. 


The Crawford county historical society was resurrected late in 1939 


and is taking great interest in the history of Prairie du Chien and in the 
Dousman house at that place. 


Beloit historical society held its twenty-ninth annual meeting No- 
vember 11 when Father Joseph Hanz was reélected president. The ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Professor John D. Hicks of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin who spoke on ‘Our Pioneer Heritage,’ stressing his be- 
lief that our many races meeting and mingling have formed a new nation 
with a common interest in American ideals, which will not be easily over- 
thrown. He discussed the value of local history in building the harmony 
and diversity of our people. The outstanding accomplishment of the 
society for the year is the increased space for the museum covering the 
entire second floor of the public library. 
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The Burlington historical society listened in October to a lecture 
by Vice-president Herbert Duckett, entitled ‘The Battle of Burlington,’ 
a somewhat humorous account of a claim-jumping incident of 1835 in 


which one man was wounded. This article appeared in the Racine Jour- 
nal-Times for October 10. 


The Beloit and Burlington societies coéperated in a pilgrimage of 
the former society on November 4 to Burlington and vicinity, arranged 
by Mrs. W. A. Fulton of the latter society. Visits were made to the 
Meinhardt home, the Burlington historical museum; then the group went 
on to Rochester to the old Ela home, now occupied by Mrs. Mary Ela 
Willard, and to the shop of the pioneer manufactory of Richard Ela. The 
site of the former Mormon settlement at Voree was the last place visited 


by the pilgrims from Beloit. Such interchange of interests and visits 
should be frequent. 


The beautiful Door county museum at Sturgeon Bay continues to 
receive gifts from its constituents and supporters. In November W. A. 
MacEachern donated the collection of Indian relics, which he has spent 
a lifetime in gathering. The Green Bay Press-Gazette of November 13 
had an article on the collections of Curator Dankoler, which form the 
chief displays of the museum. 


The Douglas county historical society is codperating with the St. 
Louis county society of Minnesota, wherein is the city of Duluth. Oc- 
tober 24 the annual meeting of the former was addressed by Otto Wie- 
land of Duluth, director of the latter society, who spoke on the early 
history of the twin-ports, Duluth and Superior. The former officers were 
reélected and John Bardon, who was the founder and former president, 
was appointed president-emeritus. Gifts continue to come to the museum, 
which Curator Stowe well cares for; he planned and carried out an Ital- 
ian exhibition in October, and reports an attendance of 10,000 visitors 
in the eight months from March to November. 


Fort Atkinson historical society and museum has been the recipient 
of two valuable collections recently: the Fuller exhibit, containing native 
specimens of butterflies and moths; and that of Frank Lee, of Indian 
artifacts collected at the site of White Crow’s village on Lake Kosh- 
konong. Mrs. Zida Ivey, curator of the museum, is making a campaign 


for memberships and is hoping that larger quarters may soon be found 
for the museum. 


Green county historical society elected new officers in December; 
Dr. Schindler declining reélection, the honor fell to Mrs. Werner Stauff- 
acher of New Glarus. 
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La Crosse county historical society was first incorporated forty 
years ago, the more recent organization in 1925 is to be considered as a 
revival, and formal action has been taken to so date the beginning of 
the society. The October gathering listened to a paper on ‘La Crosse 
Homes Forty Years Ago,’ by Mrs. Arthur Hebberd. At the annual 
meeting in November the present officers were reélected. This society 
has published four booklets of historical sketches, the latest of which 
in 1938 contained an article on the old La Crosse medical college by the 
late Dr. William Snow Miller. 


The Milwaukee county historical society has placed on exhibit in 
the new courthouse the documents taken from the old courthouse corner 
stone (see ante, 251). This corner stone was laid in 1870, when the city’s 
population was 110,000. The papers relate to horse-and-buggy days 
since an ordinance was enclosed providing a fine for fast driving or 
for leaving a horse unhitched. The exhibit was arranged by Albert 
Schnabel, the curator. 


An account of the new Sauk county historical museum appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal, October 22, stating that after thirty-three years 
of nomadic existence the society now has provided a home. Many people 
of the county are rummaging their attics and basements and a continu- 
ing new supply of Indian artifacts and pioneer articles are coming to 
the museum. One room is to be devoted to relics of the Ringling family 
and their famous circus. 


The first annual meeting of the Walworth county historical society 
took place at Elkhorn on October 11. Charter memberships were taken 
at the time and fourteen of the oldest settlers were entertained rang- 
ing in age from eighty to ninety-four years. The possibility of a county 
museum was discussed. Meanwhile Lake Geneva society, a constituent 
member, obtained a sample of the ‘stove-wood house’ of East Delavan. 
The membership of this society has reached the number of 153 which 
closed the charter list. Dr. George Van Biesbroeck of Williams Bay 
was elected president. 


West Allis historical society was organized in October when Mayor 
Delbert Miller was installed as president; Mrs. Clara Harrington, vice 
president; Douglas Pieritz, treasurer; Mabel Henika, secretary; and 
Nuna Whitcomb, corresponding secretary. 


The Winnebago county archeological and historical society spon- 
sored October 15 a meeting of early residents at the Sawyer museum. 
George Overton of Butte des Morts talked on Louis Porlier. Much dis- 
cussion developed concerning the first automobile in the city. Novem- 
ber 12 the society was addressed by William F. Wolf of the Outagamie 
county historical society, who was one of the prime movers in securing 
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the Grignon house at Kaukauna. In restoring the latter, the foundations 
of the former home of the Ducharme family, later occupied by Augustin 
Grignon, were discovered. This house was built in 1790, and opposite 
it was a Menomini Indian village. 


A small private museum has recently been built at Milton by John 
Cartwright in the form of a log cabin, 10x13 feet, which is a good 
replica of the homes of the pioneers. There are within many relics, most 
of which are family heirlooms of the Cartwright family. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


Two Methodist churches of southern Wisconsin held centennials 
last autumn. The Fort Atkinson church was organized in September, 
1839, by the Rev. H. W. Frink, an itinerant circuit rider. The celebra- 
tion occupied the week of October 22-27, climaxed by a pageant written 
for the occasion, entitled ‘On This Foundation.’ 


Monroe Methodists celebrated their centennial the weekend of 
October 27-29. The Monroe Times for October 28 detailed a history of 
the church. It first met in a schoolhouse when Jacob Lybrand in 1841 
donated an entire block for the church. There have been fifty pastors in 
the hundred years. 


The Northfield Norwegian Lutheran church held in October a 
golden jubilee. The history of the church was published in the Osseo 
News, Trempealeau county, October 12. 


Father Peter Leo Johnson, curator of this society, is interested in 
discovering early Catholic churches that have been abandoned—‘ghost 
churches,’ he calls them. One has recently been found in Racine county, 
known as St. Andrew’s, which served the western part of the county 
ninety years ago. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AND Historicat Nores 


Excavations for a new road on the grounds of the Winnebago state 
hospital north of Oshkosh resulted in uncovering a number of Indian 
skeletons, all placed facing the west, as was the burial custom of the 
Winnebago. The find and the accompanying artifacts were secured for 
the Sawyer museum. This shore of Lake Winnebago was the site of 
several Indian villages both historic and prehistoric. 


Dr. Samuel A. Barrett, director of the Milwaukee public museum 
for thirty years, resigned to take effect January 10. A fine tribute to 
his scholarship and executive ability appeared in the Wisconsin Arche- 
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ologist, for December. Dr. Barrett was also director of the WPA pro- 
ject for the promotion of museums (see ante, xxii, 478), in which work 
also he will be missed. 


One of the old gristmills, run by water power which were so im- 
portant in pioneer days is still operating at Hebron, in Jefferson county, 
and is reputed to be more than 100 years old. It was built in 1837 by 
Enoch Darling and known as the ‘Bark river mill.’ Its history appeared 
in the October 13 number of the Fort Atkinson Union. 


Wisconsin history was brought to the fore in an article on frontier 
hardships which appeared in the New Year's edition of the Ripon Press. 
The sketch, centering largely on the Ripon region, was written by Lil- 
lian Krueger, assistant editor of the State historical society. 


John H. Fonda, a very early Wisconsin pioneer, is buried in the 
cemetery at Prairie du Chien. Recently the federal government has 
placed a marker on his grave, because of his services in the Winnebago 
(1827) and Black Hawk (1832) Indian wars. He also had a commission 
in the Dodge guards, during the Mexican war (1847). Fonda’s reminis- 
cences appear in Wisconsin Historical Collections, v, 205-284, and form 
a tale of adventure in the West that is highly interesting. 


The National Historical Magazine, which is the organ of the Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution, presented in May, 1939, an article with 
a picture describing the Dousman home, called ‘Villa Louis,’ at Prairie 
du Chien. The October issue gave a sketch of the history of Janesville. 


Curator John L. Grindell of Platteville is the owner of a large bell 
that was formerly used on the Mississippi river boats, and is believed to 
have been used by ‘Mark Twain’ when he piloted on the river. The bell is 
of bronze, and was rung by the use of a metal knocker. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


Manuscripts of interest to Wisconsin are reported from several of 
our neighbors. The papers of George Johnston, son of John Johnston 
of Sault Ste Marie and brother of Mrs. Henry R. Schoolcraft, have been 
acquired by the library at the Sault. They are rich in fur trade lore con- 
taining letters from Ramsay Crooks, Lewis Cass, Gabriel Franchére, and 
others of that period. 


The Ohio archeological and historical society has acquired the pa- 
pers belonging to the Rev. C. C. Roth, Lutheran minister, whose an- 
cestor, Johann Roth, was one of the Moravian missionaries of the mis- 
sion in Ohio in the eighteenth century. The documents are many of them 
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in the Delaware language, for that was the tribe among whom the Mor- 


avians had the greatest success. The donor was at one time stationed at 
Kenosha. 


The Minnesota historical society announces the acquisition of the 
papers of the Rev. Ebenezer Steele Peake, pioneer Episcopal missionary 
in that state. Mr. Peake served as chaplain for the Twenty-eighth Wis- 
consin infantry from November 3, 1862, to August 28, 1865, accompany- 
ing that regiment through the Vicksburg campaign and its activities in 
Arkansas and the trans-Mississippi. How Chaplain Peake from St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, was enrolled in the Waukesha regiment (as the 
Twenty-eighth was known) does not appear. 


Father Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit missionary and martyr (1607-46), 
was the discoverer of Lake George. July 3 last, a monument to his mem- 
ory was unveiled on the shore of the lake he discovered, erected by the 
state of New York. The address was made by Judge Frederick E. Crane 
of the state court of appeals. 


The Michigan History Magazine autumn number for 1939 contained 
an article on the ‘History of Electric Lighting, by James B. Bishop of 
the Edison institute. The author claimed that the hydroelectric power 
plant of Grand Rapids, Michigan, antedated that of Appleton, Wisconsin, 
supposed to have been the first in the West. (See ante vi, 189-194.) 
Appleton will not surrender this preéminence without adequate proof. 


We welcome a new quarterly to our fellowship, West Virginia His- 
tory, published by the state department of archives and history. This 
new quarterly is edited by Roy Bird Cook of Charleston. In its first 
number is an article on James Rumsey, the inventor; two articles on 
border raids and massacres in the Revolution; one on a Civil war raid, 
and another on West Virginians in the Revolution. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


A. O. Barton (‘Hans Alfred Anderson’), of Madison, frequently 
contributes to this magazine. An historical column by him appeared for 
some years in one of the Madison daily newspapers. He is well known 
for his wide historical interests and knowledge. 


Ralph G. Plumb (‘Emil Baensch’) is president of the wholesale 
grocery firm of Plumb and Nelson of Manitowoc. Mr. Plumb was elected 
to take the place of Mr. Baensch as a member of the board of curators. 


Charles M. Morris (‘Spencer Haven’) is vice president of the First 
Wisconsin trust company of Milwaukee. 
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Charles D. Stewart (‘A Bit of Shakespeare Interpretation’) is a dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin writer and Shakespeare commentator residing at 
Hartford. In a letter to Mr. Stewart, William Lyon Phelps writes: ‘I 
did have confidence that you would clear up those dark places in Hamlet, 
for you are my favorite Shakespeare commentator.’ The readers will be 
pleased to benefit also from the researches of this Shakespearean critic. 


Warren W. Cooke (‘A Frontiersman in Northwestern Wisconsin’), 
of Chetek, Wisconsin, writes in his eighty-ninth year: ‘I write stories 
sometimes to keep my mind from stagnation,’ which probably accounts 
for his interesting recollections appearing as a serial in this magazine. 
A native of Indiana, he has spent sixty-nine years in Wisconsin, with 
a fifteen-year interlude homesteading in Dakota territory. He was a 
contemporary of the journeyman printer, which occupation he chose as 
a young man; school teaching, merchandising, and now retirement round 
out his experiences. 


Mrs. L. R. Jones (“The Howard Library Association’) is the wife 
of Dr. L. R. Jones, emeritus professor of the University of Wisconsin, 
of scientific fame. 


Leroy W. Schlinkert (‘The Charles McCarthy Papers’) is an assist- 
ant in the Manuscript division of the State historical society. He is a 
graduate student in the History department, University of Wisconsin. 


J. M. Turner (‘Rafting on the Mississippi’) was a resident of 
Lansing, Iowa, when he wrote his reminiscences in the 1920’s. It should 
be remembered that Captain Turner’s experiences, covering a fifty-year 
period, are printed as he wrote them. However, corrections of punctu- 
ation and re-arrangement of matter were required in some instances. 


Documents—Fulmer Mood, of Redlands, California, contributes his 
‘Little Known Fragments of Turner’s Writings’ to this section. These 
writings by Turner were put in form for publication in order ‘to rescue 
them from oblivion’ says the contributor. Dr. Mood is librarian and 
assistant professor of history at the University of Redlands. 

















